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HOUGH the luncheon-bell 


had rung, Ella did not 
make her appearance at 
the table-d’héte —a cir- 
cumstance which would 
have annoyed and _ per- 
haps even alarmed her 
father, but for the fact 
that others also had failed 
to appear there as usual. 
Mr. Aird and Davey 
were absentees, and Mr. 
Josceline had been in- 
formed by Mrs. Trant 
that his daughter had 
left the hotel only a few 
minutes before his own 
return thither, accom- 
panied by the younger 
gentleman. Where Mr. 


Aird was she did know, and it had struck her that this was the first 
occasion on which she had seen the little fellow out of his father’s 
company. He had come in by himself, it seemed, and then departed 


almost immediately with Ella. 
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“T am afraid it’s an elopement,” observed Mrs. Jennynge, with a 
little giggle, as she dissected a prawn; “ you really ought to have put a 
stop to the flirtation between those two young people earlier, Mr. 
Josceline.” 

Mrs. Armytage had it on the tip of her tongue to say, “ Don’t you 
talk; you’ve got a daughter of your own to look after;” but she 
restrained herself with an effort. It made her angry, however, to 
temark that Mr. Josceline—who perhaps felt that he owed the widow 
some reparation for his recent conduct to her—laughed at this sally very 
much. 

“Tt would have shown more prudence in the young lady,” observed 
Mrs. Armytage, “if she had run away with the father instead of the 
son. I understand Mr. Aird is immensely rich.” ‘ 

The observation was intentionally a disagreeable one. Mrs. Army- 
tage had meant to give Mr. Josceline what she called a rap on the 
knuckles for his encouragement of those vulgar Jennynges, but she had 
no idea how tender his knuckles were. She had inadvertently suggested 
the very thing which he had been revolving in his own mind, but 
which he was especially solicitous to prevent occurring to any one else. 
Without so much as a wince, however, he replied indifferently, “ Well ; 
I don’t much believe in the great fortune of retired Indians ; one hears 
of their having so many laks of rupees, but it often turns out that they 
have a lack of pounds sterling. The day for the shaking of the Pagoda 
tree has gone by.” 

*“ But it had not gone by when Mr. Aird first stood at the foot of 
it,” returned Mrs. Armytage. 

“After all, what is money?” ejaculated Mrs. Jennynge, senti- 
mentally. 

“T should like to know what some of us would be without it ?” 
remarked her rival, contemptuously. 

Poor Mrs. Jennynge felt the dart, and also her incapacity to hold her 
own in single combat with her enemy ; she was sorry she had spoken, 
but she could not let the ball rest where it had been flung—that is, in 
her own lap. “I mean what is money, after all, without other things to 
enable us to enjoy it?” she stammered out. “ Without health, for 
instance ; poor Mr. Aird—and indeed little Davey also—is a case in 
point.” 

“That doesn’t militate against his being a good match,” insisted 
Mrs. Armytage ; “indeed, quite the contrary.” 

“ What sentiments !” exclaimed Anastasia. 

“Yes; it’s very fine,” snapped Mrs. Armytage, with the quickness 
and fire of a lucifer match—and by no means one of those that can 
“only light upon its own box”—‘ but all of us are not all poetry and 
romance like you, Miss Jennynge ; it’s wonderful to me—though very 
creditable to yourself—that you shotld have retained your simplicity so 
long.” 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Wallace, gently, in the pause that followed this 
onslaught—which, to say truth (in conjunction with her tight lacing and 
the prawns), had taken all the breath out of poor Anastasia, “for my 
part, the longer I live the more I like simplicity.” 

* Ah, but you’ve no girls to marry!” rejoined Mrs. Armytage, tartly. 

“ That’s true,” sighed Mrs. Wallace ; her thoughts at once transport- 
ing her far from the present scene to a distant grave. : 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Percival Lott, taking courage from the number 
of her allies to cast her stone at the common enemy, “I don’t see why 
you should take such mercenary views of your own sex, Mrs. Armytage.” 

“Of course not, because you’ve caught a husband,” was the swift 
rejoinder ; “if you were upon your promotion you would probably be 
looking after the loaves and fishes like any other young woman.” 

The suspected bride turned scarlet; nor was her confusion mitigated 
by the circumstance that her husband, tickled, perhaps, by some reminis- 
cences of his courting days, broke out into a little chuckle. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Josceline, smiling, “I shall rise and fly, 
Mrs. Armytage, for fear it may be the time for the males to come next 
under your castigation.” 

“No, no; I have not a word to say against them,” returned the lady 
addressed; “‘they are naturally simple, and therefore one never finds 
them making a pretence of being so. For my part, I don’t believe in a 
designing man.” . 

“ You are wrong, there, madam—or rather as far from right as it is 
possible you can be,” said Mr. Josceline, politely. Do you think the 
Professor, for instance, has never been designing ?” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed that learned man, looking up from a brown 
study of the deepest tint, and seeing Mr. Josceline with his hand upon 
his half-pint of sherry ; “no, I thank you, not at this time of day.” 

“ Very likely,” laughed Mr. Josceline, rising from his chair; “but a 
little earlier, perhaps, it was different.” 

And in the general peal of laughter evoked by the Professor’s 
mistake Mr, Josceline escaped from the room with considerable self-con- 
gratulation. If Mrs. Armytage’s suspicions were aroused in one direction 
respecting him, it was clear that they were cast asleep in another. 

Meanwhile Ella is wandering by the sea-shore, far from the hotel 
(and lunch), with little Davey’s hand fast clasped in hers; their eyes are 
fixed on the lessening sand—for the tide is rising—with eager intentness, 
and every piece of tangled weed and sea-worn rock is being examined by 
them as for lost treasure. 

She had found the little fellow in tears just leaving the hotel, to 
which he had come back from his usual morning walk only a few 
minutes, and in reply to her compassionate inquiry had told her his 
pitiful story. 

“ Poor papa has met with a great misfortune, Miss Josceline,” he had 
sobbed out, 
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“Good heavens! But let us send him help,” cried Fila, at once 
imagining that he had been cut off in some bay by the sea, or had fallen 
over a cliff and broken his leg. 

“No, no; nobody can help him ; I was not to tell anybody,” he said ; 
“only I am sure he would let me tell you. You would not steal anything 
that belonged to anybody else, even if you found it, would you, Miss 
Josceline ?” 

“Indeed, I hope not, my dear. But what has your father lost? 
His purse ?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t think he would care for that one half as much, 
It is his locket with mamma’s picture in it; he used to wear it on his 
watch-chain, you know.” ; 

Ella remembeved that he wore a locket of a heart-shape in dead gold 
—indeed Mrs. Armytage had once made a flippant allusion to it that 
Mr. Aird had resented extremely—and she said so. “ Now be very 
careful, Davey. Where did you walk to-day? I mean, which was the 
exact path you took up to the moment your father missed the locket 1” 

“Qh, it’s no use, Miss Josceline. I came back along it myself, and 
it was nowhere to be seen. Papa thought it just possible that he might 
have left it at home on his dressing-table, and sent me back to look ; and 
if it wasn’t there I was to go back to him.” 

“But, my dear child, you have not had your lunch, and you look 
fagged and tired as it is.” 

“Oh, but I had rather go back to papa. I must go!” 

“Very good, then I will go with you; only you shall have a bag of 
biscuits to put in your pocket, to eat as you go along.” 

Thus provisioned, off they started, beginning to examine the ground 
from the first moment, and keeping as closely as Davey could recollect 
to the path his father had taken. The pair had ventured on a longer 
walk than usual, to a promontory called “The Monkshead,” and about 
half-way thither Mr. Aird had discovered his loss, 

“ Did you take the cliff path, or go by the sands, Davey 1” 

“ We took the cliff path; only once we dipped down to the sands in 
Abbot’s Creek.” 

« And you came back by yourself exactly the same way ?” 

“No; I did not come by the Creek at all, because I wanted to be 
quick.” 

“Then, depend upon it, the locket is in the Creek, Davey.” 

“No; papa thought not; he fancied he had seen it after we had 
climbed the cliff again, and it is on the cliff that he is looking for it.” 

“However, he may be mistaken ; and, whether he is or not, we will 
try the Creek, because our only chance of finding the locket there is to 
do so at once; the tide is coming in, and if it once flows over it, it is 
gone for ever ; whereas on the cliff it may be found at any time, and the 
folks about Wallington are honest people, I think, notwithstanding 
your father’s fears, and whoever finds it is sure to bring it to the hotel.’ 
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This argument carried conviction with it even to little Davey ; but 
the boy was tired and fagged, and his grief on his father’s account had 
also helped to exhaust the little strength he had. Ella could judge of 
Mr. Aird’s anxiety about the locket, from his having for the moment 
lost sight of the weakness of his child, in thus telling him to return to 
him after so long a walk. She would have made him sit down where 
he was and gone on by herself, but for the necessity of having the exact 
route pointed out to her which his father had taken, A sudden thought, 
however, struck her. 

“Can you ride pick-a-back, Davey 1” 

“Oh, yes; I often do upon papa’s back, when I feel tired.” So Ella 
knelt down and, though the path was steep and the day was hot, she 
took him on her shoulders, and there he sat, eating steadily through his 
bag of biscuits, and with his little legs clinging tightly round her neck, 
like the old man of the sea in the story of Sindbad the Sailor. 

For some time he went on directing her footsteps in childish content- 
ment, but presently—his last biscuit having been disposed of—he 
whispered in his thin treble, “ Ain’t ’oo tired, Miss Josceline? I can 
walk now.” 

She was very tired, but assured him, with a kiss, that he was as light 
as a feather; and so she toiled on till they reached Abbot’s Creek. 
Here she let him down, for she could not carry him down the cliff, and 
on the smooth and still hard sand of the bay it was easy walking for 
him. -They looked for what they sought in vain, until they had almost 
reached the place where they had to ascend again, when a bright some- 
thing, looking like the sparkle of the sundew, attracted her quick eye. 
On the very verge of the line of the encroaching sea, and far below high- 
water mark, was the gold locket, sticking edgeways in the sand, where it 
had of course fallen without the least noise. 

“Oh, how glad papa will be!” cried Davey, clapping his little hands ; 
“and but for you, Miss Josceline, we should never have found it.” 

“You dear boy!” cried she, almost as pleased as himself at her 
success, and touched also with the child’s manner and good feeling ; 
“you must do one thing in return for this little service; you must 
not call me Miss Josceline any more, but Ella, and you must give me a 
kiss.” 

“You dear, good Ella,” he said, putting up his weary-looking but 
happy face to meet her embrace. “Oh, how pleased dear papa will be!” 

To a kind heart there is no errand so pleasant as to carry to another 
some good news; and leaving the child safely ensconced under the 
shade of a rock upon the beach, “to be left till called for,” Ella at once 
proceeded to toil up the cliff in search of Mr. Aird. 

If Mrs. Armytage, or even Mrs. Jennynge, had seen her at it, they 
would probably have expressed disapprobation ; they would have thought 
it perhaps “a little imprudent” in her—if they had known her circum- 
stances they would certainly have called it “ bold ”—thus to seek an inter- 
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view with the widower alone; whereas the motive that was actuating 
Ella was simply what would have urged her in the scriptural sense to 
visit “the widow.” To think of the desolate old man wandering on the 
downs yonder, looking for the lost memorial of his dead wife, touched 
her with pity. 

In a few minutes more she had caught sight of him at no great 
distance, coming slowly towards her, with head depressed, and suggesting, 
as it seemed to her, by his very gait the distress and melancholy of his 
mind. Presently he looked up, probably for the return of Davey, and 
perceived her waving her handkerchief towards him—a signal which the 
female oracle of the Ultramarine would have reprobated exceedingly ; to 
her it would have seemed only one step short of “ throwing the hand- 
kerchief.” The sign, as Ella intended it, was at once understood ; the 
bowed figure straightened itself, and came on towards her at greatly 
increased speed. 

“T have found it, Mr. Aird!” she cried, as he got within hailing 
distance ; “ your locket is quite safe.” 

She held the trinket out to him, and fixing his eyes on it, without 
even glancing at her, he took it from her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
“Thank Heaven,” he exclaimed, fervently, “thank Heaven!” then, 
turning to her with a look of tender gratitude, strange to see on his 
lined and dusky face, he added, “ And thank you, Miss Josceline, who 
are Heaven’s messenger.” 

Extravagant as were his words, it was evident they were not spoken 
in the way of compliment; the tears were in the old man’s eyes as he 
uttered them. 


CHAPTER XX, 
Mr. Artrn’s Love Srory. 


So intense was Mr. Aird’s emotion that Ella, unwilling to be the witness 
of what he might afterwards feel to be a weakness, was about to turn 
back and leave him ; but he stopped her with a gesture of his hand. 

“Do not go, dear, good young lady; you must not go till I have 
thanked you. I cannot say how much sorrow you have saved me; my 
child told you what had happened, I conjecture, and having found the 
locket where I hoped, yet hardly dared to hope, I had left it, you came 
yourself to save him so long a walk.” 

“T wish I had, Mr. Aird,” she answered, smiling ; “ but the fact is 
the locket was not in your room, and, as Davey seemed so distressed at 
the loss of it, I came back with him to look for it. I wish I could have 
spared him the fatigue, but he was necessary as a guide, you see ; and I 
have left him safe enough, though very tired, poor little fellow, beside a 
rock in the Creek yonder.’ 

“Then you have come all this way with him to look for this?” 
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“Well, it was not so very far; but my fear was that you had 
dropped it on the sands, as indeed you did.” 

“Then but for you,” said the old man with a glance over the cliff, 
“the tide would have covered it by this time. Did you open the 
locket, Miss Josceline ?’ 

“T% Certainly not,” said Ella, with a little flush. 

“Then, if you don’t mind sitting here for a few minutes, you shall 
see it now; I owe it to you, or rather to myself,in explanation of the 
weakness I have shown, and the exhibition of which I know you would 
have spared me. This is the portrait of my darling wife, and the 
mother of my only child.” 

He placed the open locket in her hand. The picture it contained 
was the portrait of a young woman anything but beautiful; the face, 
indeed, was slightly pitted with the small-pox; the blue eyes were 
soft and gentle, but they conveyed the idea of one who has suffered 
much. The expression was one of serene content, as of one who, 
having known what it is to live and endure, has found, deservedly, her 
home in heaven.” 

“ Tt is a sweet-looking face indeed,” said Ella. 

“Yes ; but not pretty. It is seldom, though I have seen it once,” 
said the old man, softly, “ that to those who have the gift of beauty, God 
also adds that of gentleness and goodness. When I first saw it, there 
was no attraction in that face for me. Her name was Edith Trenton ; 
I went out to India with her, in the same ship, and also with her cousin, 
another Edith, and bearing the same surname; and that second Edith 
was my first love. J was a poor man then, and she was poor also; 
very literally her face was her fortune. The gossips on board said she 
had come out to India as being the best market for it. To me such 
talk was blasphemy, but I had no right to resent it. I felt that a union 
between her and me was impossible. She had been brought up in 
luxury, and I had nothing to offer her except my love ; I therefore strove 
to conceal it; if I did not do so it was no fault of mine, yet I believe 
she guessed it. We parted at Calcutta ; she and her cousin had a home 
there which had been offered them by her aunt, the widow of a rich 
civilian; and I went my way to my work, hundreds of miles up the 
country. I had at that time no prospects; but the chief English resident 
of the place where I was stationed and my immediate superior in a few 
months died suddenly, and, to my astonishment and delight, I was offered 
his post. The delight was mainly caused by the conviction that I was 
now in a position to declare my love for Edith. I wrote to her 
immediately announcing the good fortune that had happened to me, 
assuring her how in secret I had always worshipped her, explaining the 
reasons that had hitherto kept me silent, and expressing a hope, from 
certain signs I had construed in my favour, that she was not altogether 
indifferent to me. In case this was so, as I prayed it might be, I 
ventured to beg her to come to me, as I could not go to her, and I 
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enclosed an invitation from the wife of the English chaplain of my 
district that she should be her guest till we were married. 

“Tn course of post I received a letter from Edith that filled my soul 
with joy. She acknowledged that she had always loved me, though she 
protested, with what I took for woman’s coyness, that she had been in 
doubt as to whether her love was reciprocated. As she had now no doubt, 
and as she felt she could not do too much to promote my wishes in 
return for the happiness my letter had given her, she acceded to my pro- 
posal of coming up the country and taking advantage of the hospitality 
that had been offered her. She also candidly owned that her home in 
Calcutta was not a pleasant one, and that she felt no regrets at leaving 
it. I have got that letter now, dear to me as on the day when it promised 
me possession of my beautiful bride, but in the meantime I confess 
I have looked at it with other eyes. Edith Trenton arrived in 
due course ; but imagine my chagrin and embarrassment on finding that 
it was not my Edith, but her cousin. I don’t suppose that any man 
was ever placed in circumstances so perplexing and painful; my first 
duty, however, I felt, was to save an unprotected and orphan girl from 
the distress of mind that must ensue upon her discovery of such a 
mistake. Fortunately her arrival was earlier by some hours than had 
been expected, and the chaplain kindly rede out to me to the village 
where I was engaged upon my duties to inform me of it. 

“<« How is she looking?’ cried I, rapturously; ‘and is she not 
charming ?’ 

“«« Yes,’ said he, ‘she is charming. She has a sweet expression.’ 

“But is she not beautiful ?’ I reiterated, witha lover’s pride. ‘I 
thought you admired dark beauties.’ 

“¢T don’t call Miss Trenton dark,’ said he; ‘and to be candid with 
you, my dear fellow, I think love has blinded you to her mere physical 
charms ; she has, however, as it seems to me, the beauty of the soul, which 
is far better; she sent you her dear love, and, by-the-bye, she gave me 
this letter which she thought would give you pleasure to read as you 
came along.’ 

“The letter was from my Edith, wishing me every happiness on my 
approaching union. She herself, she said, had been married some six 
weeks to a Captain Pipon—which, of course, was the reason why my 
letter had been placed in her cousin’s hands, instead of her own. For 
the moment I was stunned, but all the time I was riding home— 
though my companion ascribed my taciturnity to a very different cause— 
I was schooling myself to adopt such a behaviour as should prevent 
this poor girl’s eyes being opened to the real state of the case. As her 
cousin was another’s, it did not seem to me much matter whether I was 
married or not; while the difference to Miss Trenton would be 
prodigious. I never could send her back to Calcutta, scorned and 
miserable, to be the object of ridicule to society, and an unwelcome 
burden replaced upon the shoulders of her aunt, Moreover, although 
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I had, as IT thought, only paid her the usual attentions of a gentleman 
upon the voyage out, I now remembered that they had heen accepted 
very graciously. She had doubtless taken them for more than I had 
intended ; while I, on the other hand, had underrated her kindly feelings 
towards myself. Iam thankful to say that from the moment when I 
gave her my first kiss of welcome, to that in which I pressed my lips to 
her dear eyes closed in death, she was never undeceived. 

“ You behaved well and nobly, Mr. Aird,” said Ella ; “and I am sure 
you were repaid for it.” 

“ My dear young lady, I was repaid ten thousand fold. In a little 
while my wife taught me to love her for herself, and after a time to 
adore her. I never envied Captain Pipon his prize. Day by day, and 
week by week, I grew to love my Edith more and more, till Fate, jealous 
as it seemed that a mere mortal—and it must be owned an unworthy 
one—should enjoy such happiness, snatched my darling from me. 
Davey is all that is now left to me of her save this portrait, which your 
great kindness has preserved to me. I would rather have lost a limb 
than have been deprived of it.” 

To Ella, who beheld his face as it bent rapturously over his restored 
treasure, it was easy to believe his words. 

“ And did Mrs. Pipon ever know ?” inquired Ella. 

The old man smiled as he looked up at her. 

“ You are, I perceive, a daughter of Eve, after all,” he said. “ Yes, 
she did. Of that I am sure, though no one else could have been. 
Neither to me, nor to any other person, did she ever breathe one word of 
that mistake which might have been so fatal. She was not one to boast 
of her triumphs. I did not need to know you, Miss Josceline, to be 
assured that all women are not like those down yonder.” And he 
pointed disdainfully in the direction of the hotel. 

“Our friends at the Ultramarine may be better folks at heart, Mr. 
Aird, than you imagine,” said Ella, smiling. ‘ It is only manner i 

“You may just as well say,” interrupted the old man, impatiently, 
“that my lined and wrinkled face is no indication of loss and trouble— 
not to mention of testiness of disposition, a duplicate liver, and general 
unsuitableness for civilised society. Your politeness will not allow that? 
Well, then, you. may just as well say that your own sweet face is no 
exponent of the gentleness and goodness of the heart within. But you 
look pale ; I fear you are tired with your long walk; you did not, I do 
hope, come out before you had had your lunch?” 

“T don’t think that two hours of abstinence will do me much harm,” 
replied Ella, smiling. But, in fact, though hitherto excitement had 
supported her, she was both fatigued and faint. ‘ Let us go down to 
poor Davey, who will begin to think himself deserted.” 

“True; the darling boy!” said the old man, tenderly. But, though 
he spoke of his child, there was another who now shared his anxieties. 

“No you must not go down, dear young lady. That will be an 
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unnecessary fatigue. Walk slowly on along the cliff, and I will join 
you with the child. It is selfish of me to ask you to wait for us; but 
old Indians, as you must have heard, are always selfish, and I cannot 
deprive myself of the rare pleasure of your company.” 

Certainly if Mrs. Armytage had beheld him, as he thus addressed 
her young friend in the tenderest of tones, she would have ejaculated, 
“ Well, I never!” at the very least. For her own part, Ella would 
have preferred to get home at once, where she knew her father would be 
waiting for her with some anxiety; but she could hardly refuse Mr. 
Aird so small a favour. She waited accordingly for him and Davey, 
her mind occupied with that strange story of the two Ediths, at which 
—though it had such strong points of humour about it—the manner 
of the narrator had overcome in her all temptation to smile. 

Love, it seemed, then, was more Protean than she had imagined. It 
did not assume one shape only. It was not always necessary to fall 
over head and ears into it; you might gradually slip into it with the 
same result! How different Mr. Aird’s experience had been from all 
she had heard and read of it! In what unlooked-for places, it seemed, 
was to be found Romance! The very last man in the world whom she 
would have credited with a love story was this man. How strange it 
was, too, that one so reticent should have thus made her his confidante, 
and that without laying any injunction of secrecy on her! Of course 
she would never tell it to any one who would speak of it again, but she 
knew her father was to be trusted ; he was a man who could discourse 
upon an infinity of topics, and was therefore never driven to do so upon 
those which were inopportune or indiscreet. She thought she would tell 
him what she had heard, for two reasons : first, because it would lead him 
to think kindly of Mr. Aird, in whom she herself now felt a strong 
personal interest ; and, secondly, because the recital might make him 
speak of his own past and his own love. Why was it that he never 
spoke of her mother about whom she longed to hear, yet did not dare to 
inquire? What was it that sealed his lips? She had often thought of 
this before with a certain feeling of discomfort and apprehension. It 
was a subject that attracted her, but, somehow or other, one she never 
dared to dwell upon. The same feeling possessed her now, and it was 
almost a relief to her when the thread of her thoughts was broken by 
the appearance of Mr. Aird and Davey. 

“So,” said the former, softly, as soon as he recovered breath from 
the ascent, “I find that, though Miss Josceline went without her lun- 
cheon to-day, she took care to provide some for her little companion.” 

“Tt was not much of a lunch,” said Ella, laughing ; “we had only 
some dry biscuits, had we, Davey?” 

“7 had some; I was so hungry that I eat ’em all myself,” said the 
child, naively ; “ you had none, Ella.” 

“ Ella, indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Aird. “Why don’t you say ‘ Miss 
Josceline,’ Master Impudence?” 
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“She told me to say Ella, papa; it’s prettier, and I like it far 
better.” 

“ Oh, it’s prettier, no doubt,” laughed Mr. Aird; “very pretty! But 
Tecan imagine somebody whom you and I know, Miss Josceline, observing, 
if she heard it, ‘ What a very ill-mannered, forward child !’” 

The imitation of Mrs. Armytage’s tone was not very accurate, but it 
was recognisable, Mr. Aird generally treated her in her absence with 
silent contempt ; but he was evidently in the best of spirits, and, as it 
seemed to Ella, coming out in a new character in all directions. 

‘Well, my dear Davey,” he continued, cheerfully, “ you are stepping 
out like a little man. I should never have guessed that you had walked 
twice over this ground already.” 

“T didn’t walk back, papa; I felt very tired, so Ella carried me 
pick-a-back almost all the way.” 

“ Pick-a-back ?” exclaimed the old gentleman in amazement. “ What, 
did you carry the child? But I need not ask. I will not say you 
earried him on your shoulders, Miss Josceline, but between your pinions.” 

“ For a gentleman who never pays compliments, as I have heard you 
say of yourself, Mi. Aird,” said Ella, laughing, “that is very pretty.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” said the old man, quictly ; “ but it is not 
a compliment, my dear young lady; for that you are an angel is the 
See, there’s your father on the hotel terrace with the 





simple truth 
telescope. He is sweeping the landscape for his sunbeam.” 

Apparently he found it; for presently they saw him coming out to 
meet them. 

“Mr. Josccline,” said Mr. Aird, gravely, as he drew near, “I owe 
you an apology for having deprived you so long of your daughter's 
society, and if I were in your place I should not easily accept it. But she 
has been engaged in a work of true Christian charity, I do assure you.” 

“Tf she has done you any service, Mr. Aird, I am sure I do not 
grudge you her company,” was the gracious reply. 

“‘ She has done me a very great service, Mr. Josceline,” answered the 
other, earnestly ; “and, though it may be but an indifferent exchange for 
losing your good company even for an hour, she has made of the humble 
individual who addresses you a friend for life.” 

It was curious, though Mr. Aird had the same intention—namely, of 
conveying his gratitude—how different was his expression of it from what 
it had been to Ella herself; it had then been natural, it was now formal 
and stilted; notwithstanding which, strange to say, he conferred at 
least as much pleasure in the one case as he had in the other. 

“One would be really almost inclined to think,” was Mr. Josceline’s 
private reflection, “that, after all, there is such a thing as a special 
Providence.” 

Except for a certain complacency, however, which he could not 
altogether banish from his countenance, he showed no sign of exultation 
at the way which Ella had evidently made in Mr, Aird’s good graces, He 
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even affected to treat the matter with the same light-hearted indifference 
with which he received—or appeared to receive —all other tidings. 

“Why, Ella, you little puss,” he said, as soon as they were alone, 
and while she was partaking of the meal of which she really stood in 
need in their own apartment; “what spell have you been throwing 
round our friend, Mr. Aird, that has thus enchanted him ?” 

“ Tt is only that I had the opportunity of doing him a slight service,” 
she answered, modestly. 

“Tt seems to have been a ‘secret service,’ then ; for he was evidently 
disinclined to talk about it,” replied Mr. Josceline. “Of course, if it is 
anything very delicate and confidential,” he added, airily, “I must not 
be too curious.” 

“Well, it was something delicate, or, rather, which had reference to 
a delicate matter, papa; yet I don’t think he would mind your knowing 
it, if it went no further.” And then she told him the whole story. 

“Tt is most interesting, I am sure, my dear Ella,” was his remark 
when she had quite concluded—and indeed he had listened to her with a 
patience and attention which he seldom awarded to long narratives 
from anybody—*“ and I need not say that by me this revelation of Mr. 
Aird’s domestic romance will be held sacred. To my mind it does him 
infinite credit. Gad! it must have been rather embarrassing for him 
when the blonde arrived (not ‘ per invoice’) instead of the brunette, eh ?” 

“Oh, papa; don’t laugh. If you had seen poor Mr. Aird’s face 
when he was telling me about it!” 

“T’m glad I didn’t, my dear ; it’s not everybody that has your com- 
mand of countenance. How very much in love the chaplain’s wife must 
have thought him, to have described the young lady so much above her 
physical merits! I am not laughing now, Ella. I only allowed myself 
to imagine the situation for one fleeting instant. I think it was most 
laudable, and showed the man—for one thing—to be a thorough gentle- 
man.” 

“Mr. Aird is certainly that, papa.” 

“ Tt struck me so the moment I set eyes on him ; his constant solici- 
tude for his boy, too, convinced me that he had a tender heart. The poor 
boy is very delicate; I should almost doubt,” added Mr. Josceline, 
reflectively, “his ever living to grow up.” 

“Oh, papa ; don’t talk like that! It would break his father’s heart. 
And Davey is such a charming child.” 

“ Just so; and he is evidently as attached to you as though you 
were his second mother. Both father and son have excellent taste, 
that’s certain.” 

“But it made me quite uncomfortable, papa, to hear Mr. Aird 
express his thanks; they were so out of all proportion to the service 
rendered.” 

“Such a conviction, my dear,” returned Mr. Josceline, earnestly, “is 
the unfailing index of a generous nature, But, at the same time, it is not, 
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everybody who would have walked for miles on a day like this, and gone 
without their lunch too, to oblige a comparative stranger. He feels, no 
doubt, as though he could never do enough for you—and quite right too.” 

“My dear papa!” 

“The fact is, my dear Ella, you don’t appreciate your own position. 
If a young man had done it, it would have been nothing, or next to 
nothing ; if a girl like Miss Jennynge had done it (though, as a matter 
of fact, she would have seen him at York first), it would have been civil, 
and that’s all; but for you——” 

“Well, really, papa,” interrupted Ella, laughing, “I don’t see why the 
action was more meritorious in my case than it would have been in hers.” 

“That is just what I complain of ; you do not understand your own 
superiority. Now, Mr. Aird, I am happy to say, did. He knows that 
nature intended you not to run on errands, but to have services rendered 
you by other people. He is a man whose judgment I applaud, and 
whose virtues I revere. You may depend upon it, Ella, that man was 
an excellent husband.” 

“T feel sure of that, papa.” 

“ He didn’t fall in love with his wife, you see, at first sight—though 
he indulged in that folly with somebody else, which came, as it almost 
always does come, to nothing—but he grew to love her day by day, and 
year by year. That is the true secret of married happiness.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Ella, thoughtfully. She was wondering what 
was the secret of her father’s marriage, and whether that had resulted in 
happiness or not. His present vein of philosophy was altogether new 
to her, nor did she understand its purport. 

“Then, another thing which strikes me as an important feature in 
Mr. Aird’s case,” he continued, “and which should be a lesson to all 
young people, is that Duty itself proved the gateway to Love, though it did 
not seem at first to lead thither. The whole story is, in fact, not only, 
as I have said, most interesting, but also most noteworthy ; and now, 
dear, that you have had your lunch, and listened so patiently to my 
sermon, you can run upstairs and take off your bonnet.” 

Mr. Josceline had an idea that young women were more given to 
reflection in their own rooms than elsewhere ; and he had his reasons for 
giving his daughter an opportunity for thinking over what he had said 
to her, and perhaps of giving it a personal application. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Intness IN THE Hore. 


On the way to her room, Ella met Davey’s ayah—a black nurse called 
Abra, who, with the servants at the Ultramarine, was the cause of as 
great excitement (not unmingled in their case with alarm) as were Mr. 
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even affected to treat the matter with the same light-hearted indifference 
with which he received—or appeared to receive —all other tidings. 

“Why, Ella, you little puss,” he said, as soon as they were alone, 
and while she was partaking of the meal of which she really stood in 
need in their own apartment; “what spell have you been throwing 
round our friend, Mr. Aird, that has thus enchanted him ?” 

“ Tt is only that I had the opportunity of doing him a slight service,” 
she answered, modestly. 

“Tt seems to have been a ‘secret service,’ then ; for he was evidently 
disinclined to talk about it,” replied Mr. Josceline. “Of course, if it is 
anything very delicate and confidential,” he added, airily, “I must not 
be too curious.” 

“ Well, it was something delicate, or, rather, which had reference to 
a delicate matter, papa ; yet I don’t think he would mind your knowing 
it, if it went no further.” And then she told him the whole story. 

“Tt is most interesting, I am sure, my dear Ella,” was his remark 
when she had quite concluded—and indeed he had listened to her with a 
patience and attention which he seldom awarded to long narratives 
from anybody—“ and I need not say that by me this revelation of Mr. 
Aird’s domestic romance will be held sacred. To my mind it does him 
infinite credit. Gad! it must have been rather embarrassing for him 
when the blonde arrived (not ‘ per invoice’) instead of the brunette, eh ?” 

“Oh, papa; don’t laugh. If you had seen poor Mr. Aird’s face 
when he was telling me about it!” 

“T’m glad I didn’t, my dear ; it’s not everybody that has your com- 
mand of countenance. How very much in love the chaplain’s wife must 
have thought him, to have described the young lady so much above her 
physical merits! Iam not laughing now, Ella. I only allowed myself 
to imagine the situation for one fleeting instant. I think it was most 
laudable, and showed the man—for one thing—to be a thorough gentle- 
man.” 

“Mr. Aird is certainly that, papa.” 

“ Tt struck me so the moment I set eyes on him ; his constant solici- 
tude for his boy, too, convinced me that he had a tender heart. The poor 
boy is very delicate; I should almost doubt,” added Mr. Josceline, 
reflectively, “his ever living to grow up.” 

“Oh, papa ; don’t talk like that! It would break his father’s heart. 
And Davey is such a charming child.” 

“Just so; and he is evidently as attached to you as though you 
were his second mother. Both father and son have excellent taste, 
that’s certain.” 

“But it made me quite uncomfortable, papa, to hear Mr. Aird 
express his thanks; they were so out of all proportion to the service 
rendered.” 

“Such a conviction, my dear,” returned Mr. Josceline, earnestly, “is 
the unfailing index of a generous nature, But, at the same time, it is not 
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everybody who would have walked for miles on a day like this, and gone 
without their lunch too, to oblige a comparative stranger. Le feels, no 
doubt, as though he could never do enough for you—and quite right too.” 

“ My dear papa!” 

“The fact is, my dear Ella, you don’t appreciate your own position. 
If a young man had done it, it would have been nothing, or next to 
nothing ; if a girl like Miss Jennynge had done it (though, as a matter 
of fact, she would have seen him at York first), it would have been civil, 
and that’s all; but for you——” 

“Well, really, papa,” interrupted Ella, laughing, “TI don’t see why the 
action was more meritorious in my case than it would have been in hers.” 

“That is just what I complain of ; you do not understand your own 
superiority. Now, Mr. Aird, I am happy to say, did. He knows that 
nature intended you not to run on errands, but to have services rendered 
you by other people. fe is a man whose judgment I applaud, and 
whose virtues I revere. You may depend upon it, Ella, that man was 
an excellent husband.” 

“T feel sure of that, papa.” 

“ He didn’t fall in love with his wife, you see, at first sight—though 
he indulged in that folly with somebody else, which came, as it almost 
always does come, to nothing—but he grew to love her day by day, and 
year by year. That is the true secret of married happiness.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Ella, thoughtfully. She was wondering what 
was the secret of her father’s marriage, and whether that had resulted in 
happiness or not. His present vein of philosophy was altogether new 
to her, nor did she understand its purport. 

“Then, another thing which strikes me as an important feature in 
Mr. Aird’s case,” he continued, “ and which should be a lesson to all 
young people, is that Duty itself proved the gateway to Love, though it did 
not seem at first to lead thither. The whole story is, in fact, not only, 
as I have said, most interesting, but also most noteworthy ; and now, 
dear, that you have had your lunch, and listened so patiently to my 
sermon, you can run upstairs and take off your bonnet.” 

Mr. Josceline had an idea that young women were more given to 
reflection in their own rooms than elsewhere; and he had his reasons for 
giving his daughter an opportunity for thinking over what he had said 
to her, and perhaps of giving it a personal application. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ILLNESS IN THE HOTEL. 


On the way to her room, Ella met Davey’s ayah—a black nurse called 
Abra, who, with the servants at the Ultramarine, was the cause of as 
great excitement (not unmingled in their case with alarm) as were Mr. 
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and Miss Josceline to their masters and mistresses; she looked as white 
as a black woman could, and in a state of extreme agitation. ‘Oh, 
mees,” she cried, “ Masser Davey is taken ill; I am going for his papa.” 

“ But you have surely not left the child alone ?” 

“ No, no; a kind lady is with him,” and she pointed to the nursery 
door, and fled downstairs as fast as the peculiarity of her attire—which 
resembled a night-dress over a dressing-gown—would permit. 

By Davey’s bedside was Mrs. Wallace, whom the nurse had called 
in to her assistance. It was not unusual for the child to be put to bed 
in the day-time, but on this occasion it was clear that he was not fit to 
be anywhere else; his little face was pinched with pain, and his little 
hands like coals of fire. 

“T am better now,” he answered to Ella’s affectionate inquiry ; “ but 
I was cold and my teeth did chatter so that Abra was frightened. Now 
I’m quite warm.” 

Mrs. Wallace and Ella interchanged meaning looks. “ Davey is a 
little over-tired,” said the former, assuringly ; “papa will come up and 
kiss him, and then he will go off to sleep, and wake up quite well.” 

“ My head, my head!” moaned the little patient, whom this agreeable 
programme seemed utterly to fail to cheer. 

“Ts it fever?” inquired Ella in a whisper. 

“Yes; no doubt. I think, dear Miss Josceline, if you sent for Dr. 
Cooper at once it would be our best plan.” 

“ Let Ella stay here ; I like Ella,” murmured the child. “TI like you 
too, Mrs. Wallace,” he added, and it was plain the effort to be thus con- 
siderate cost him something; “ but Ella is so pretty.” 

“ He is quite right,” said Mrs. Wallace, smiling. “It would bea 
waste to send Ella on a message when an ugly old woman like me could 
do it just as well; would it not, Davey?” 

“’Es it would,” said Davey. And the kind old face (which had beauty 
in it too—for wiser eyes) gave place to the young one beside his pillow. 

She returned presently with the ayah, and the news that Mr. Aird 
had gone out immediately after luncheon, and was not to be found. It 
was unusual for him to do so; but, as Ella guessed, his feelings having 
been deeply moved by the recital of the morning, he had probably pre- 
ferred to pass an hour or two somewhere in solitude. 

The child dropped into an uneasy slumber, in which he continued till 
the Doctor came. Mrs. Wallace explained to him in a few words 
what had happened, and then he proceeded to make his professional 
examinations. 

Davey cried a little on being woke—which with him was itself a 
sign of mischief, for the child was not given to tears—hbut presently 
dropped off again. 

“ What is it, Doctor?” whispered Mrs. Wallace. 

“Tf you want a name for it, my dear madam,” was the reply, “I 
could give you half a dozen very fine ones; but, the fact is, one cannot 
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tell what is the matter yet. We shall know better in a few hours. 
Whatever it may be that threatens him, he is very delicate, and will 
want careful and intelligent nursing ”—and he looked doubtfully at the 
ayah. 

“T am an excellent nurse,” said Mrs. Wallace ; “ or, at all events,” 
she added, with characteristic modesty, “I ought to be, if experience is 
of any value.” 

“ Tt is of inestimable value,” said the Doctor; “but have you no one 
to ask leave of in the matter?” 

* Not in a case like this,” she answered, confidently. “ My husband, 
I know, will have but one answer to such a request.” 

“ Ella, Ella! don’t leave me, Ella!” moaned the sick child, in a half 
dream. 

“She is here, my darling,” said Ella, softly, and was leaning down 
to kiss him, when the Doctor interposed. 

“ Do not do that, Miss Josceline. There is no knowing what mischief 

may be in store for the little lad; though, on the other hand,” he added, 
with sudden cheerfulness, —_ x a few hours’ refreshing sleep he may 
wake up quite himself again.’ . 

This last sentence was put in very dexterously. “He had heard a 
hurried footstep behind, and guessed rightly to whom it belonged, 
namely to Mr. Aird himself. 

The ex-Commissioner’s face was a picture of woe and terror, and, as 
he stood at the foot of the little bed, he looked five years older than he 
had looked a few hours before. 

“Do not wake him, Mr. Aird,” said the Doctor ; “the less excite- 
ment he has the better ; while sleep is, on the other hand, the best of 
medicines.” 

“But you were speaking of mischief,” returned the other, in an 
anxious whisper. “ What is that you fear for my—my darling?” 

“ Well; he has, in my judgment—they may pass off, you know, but 
still he has them—some premonitory symptoms of fever.” 

“What! Scarlet fever?” 

“ Hush ! pray control yourself, Mr. Aird, or you will do harm where 
you would most repent it. I don’t know what fever at present; but, as 
it may be of a contagious kind, I had just forbidden this young lady to 
kiss the child.” 

Mr. Aird turned his eyes to Ella, and apparently became conscious 
of her presence for the first time; his face wore a look of confusion so 
much more than of recognition even then, that the Doctor proceeded to 
explain matters. 

“These two ladies,” he said, smiling, “TI found, like a couple of 
angels, guarding this little fellow’s pillow. Mrs. Wallace here, having, 
she tells me, had experience in illness, has kindly volunteered to nurse 
him. He will want nursing, and [ cannot say I have any very respon- 
sible person to recommend in the village.” 
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“ God bless you!” said Mr. Aird, fervently, his eyes glancing grate- 
fully at Mrs. Wallace, and then reverting to his child’s face. 

“There must be another sick nurse also,” continued the Doctor, 
“whom I can provide; though I could hardly have put her in sole 
charge. It is a pity she is not younger, because with young people——” 

“Ella! don’t leave me, Ella!” repeated Davey, in the same half 
unconscious, half pleading tones. 

“T am not going to leave you, darling, 
the Doctor, she added, “ You see the child has a fancy for my presence, 
Dr. Cooper, which in his state I am sure should not be crossed. It is 
true that I am unaccustomed to nursing—or, indeed, to do anything 
useful— but I am most willing, and you must let me try my best.” 

“Tt would never do, Miss Josceline,” answered the Doctor; “ it 
would place too great a responsibility upon my shoulders. Mrs. Wallace, 
having her husband’s consent in the matter, is her own mistress; but 
you don’t know what you are asking. At this very moment I have my 
doubts whether I ought not to order you from the room.” 

“ Do you think I am afraid of the fever?” inquired Ella, scornfully. 

“ T amsure you are not,” said the Doctor, patting her on the shoulder. 
“ You look to me as if you would be afraid of nothing except doing 


” she replied ; then turning to 





wrong.” 

“ And that I should be doing if I left this child after he has asked 
me to stay and nurse him,” said Ella, earnestly. “See how his little 
hand clasps mine ?” 

The Doctor could see it; but Mr. Aird could not, because his eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“But, my dear young lady,” said the Doctor, “you are not, I re- 
peat, like Mrs. Wallace, here, the mistress of your own actions. Your 
father, whom I have the honour to know, must be consulted in the 
matter ; and I honestly tell you that, in my opinion, he would be fully 
justified in saying‘ No.’ Mr. Aird himself will, I am sure, take the 
same view.” For the first time the old Indian removed his anxious eyes 
from the sleeping boy, and fixed them elsewhere—on Ella. 

“ Miss Josceline,” he said, “ I feel your kind offer as I do that of Mrs. 
Wallace ; my heart is too full to express how much. In her case, I ac- 
cept it ; in yours, I dare not. If anything should happen to you through 
—through Davey She has no business to be here, Doctor, as it is, 
has she?” 

“She has not,” replied the Doctor, decisively. 

“ Hush !” said Ella, “would you have me wake the child? Do you 
not see he has his hand in mine?” 

Nothing more was said just then on that point. Dr. Cooper objected 
to the room as being too small in case of sickness, and recommended the 
little patient’s removal into another apartment; and, having left divers 
other directions behind him, presently went home to make up his pre- 
scription. 
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In the meantime the news that Davey Aird had keen taken ill, with 
a fever that might possibly prove infectious, spread, with the swiftness of 
contagion itself, over the whole house. Mrs. Trant, the landlady, though 
secretly almost beside herself with apprehension, maintained her usual 
philosophic demeanour, and made arrangements for preparing the Prior's 
room, as it was called, for the patient’s reception ; it formed one of two 
or three apartments, entitled the “ Hostel,” cut off by a long passage 
from the rest of the house, and practically isolated from it. Even if it 
should please God to visit the child and her own establishment with 
such a calamity as scarlet fever—which was far from being likely, for the 
place was health itself—all danger, she averred, would be confined to 
that locality. 

This view of the case, however, it was difficult for Mrs. Trant to per- 
suade her guests at the Ultramarine to share. Mrs. Armytage—who, 
however, was no coward, and did not dream of flight—expressed her 
opinion that scarlet fever the malady would turn out to be, nor was it to 
be wondered at that a child who was allowed to sit down to a late 
dinner with grown-up people every night should sooner or later have 
contracted some such malady. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Jennynge immediately began to pack up ; 
the idea of infection suggested death, which even the prospect it afforded 
of her. being reunited to her beloved Nathaniel failed to rob of its terrors. 
Her daughter said nothing either for or against departure ; the peril did 
not much alarm her; and if the report was true that Miss Josceline, for 
some inscrutable reason of her own, had volunteered to be the child’s 
sick nurse, she hoped in her absence to regain that supremacy as “ leading 
young lady ” in the hotel drama of which Ella’s arrival had undoubtedly 
robbed her. Moreover, she knew that the case was one in which oppo- 
sition could have been of no avail. In some things—mostly small ones 
—her mother was submissive to her; in others she was not to be 
guided ; and, having the absolute charge of the purse strings, was far 
less to be coerced. 

The suspected bride was not inclined without good reason to leave 
her present quarters. It was not often that she had the opportunity of 
dining every day with an Honourable ; and Mr. Josceliae, who had a very 
pleasant way with all ladies, and especially with young and pretty ones, 
was really a favourite of hers. If small-pox had been in the air she 
would have fled within the hour ; but scarlet fever, at the worst, did not 
disfigure one. 

As for the gentlemen, the Professor had been for weeks in search of a 
butterfly with green wings, reported by the Lntomoloyist to be in the 
neighbourhood of Wallington, the pursuit of which had already entailed 
on him several severe colds, an acute attack of rheumatism, and a 
sprained ankle, and whose capture would have more than repaid him for 
fifty fevers. Mr. Percival Lott was not a man to trouble himself about 
diseases of any kind; and, provided that no epidemic was so virulent as 
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to deprive the billiard table of its usual complement of pool players, it 
was free, so far as he was concerned, to run its course, and welcome. 
Mr. Wallace had a cheerful confidence that Emma (his wife) knew what 
she was about, and might be safely left to the guidance of her own judg- 
ment ; if she thought it right to nurse the little lad, it was sure to be 
right. And as for infectious disorders—with the exception of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, with which it appeared nobody was threatened—they 
were the Doctor’s business, and not his. 

Mr. Josceline—who, thanks to the dignity of his position, was the 
last to be informed of the impending calamity—had it broken to him in 
a very unexpected manner. LElla’s prolonged delay above stairs had not 
disturbed him ; indeed, he was rather pleased at it than otherwise, for 
he flattered himself she was giving her attention in hersown apartment 
to the subject he had so delicately dropped into her mind. He {was 
solacing himself for her absence with smoking cigarettes and perusing 
his favourite author, when there was a knock at the door—much louder 
than that modest tap which Phebe the neat-handed was wont to ad- 
minister—and in walked Dr. Cooper. Mr. Josceline honestly liked the 
man, and also, situated as he was, felt the advantage of making friends 
with him in many ways. 

“TJ am delighted to see you, Doctor,” he said, “and the more so be- 
cause I don’t want you—I mean professionally. This is really kind.” 

“Tam sorry to say, however, Mr. Josceline,” returned the other 
smiling gravely, “that my visit hasa professional character. The fact is— 
though the danger may pass away—the Ultramarine is threatened with 
something very serious—a case of fever.” 

“ Drains, of course,” replied Mr. Josceline. “ All these old houses 
are deficient in their sanitary arrangements.” 

“J don’t know the cause at present, though I don’t think it is any- 
thing local ; little Davey Aird is down with some sort of fever.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear it, both for his own and father’s sake.” 
And for the moment Mr. Josceline was really sorry. He had, it is true, 
speculated vaguely in his own mind upon delicate little Davey’s being re- 
moved from this world of sorrow ; but many of us do the like without 
actually wishing the object of our calculations any harm. 

“Yes; Mr. Aird is, of course, dreadfully distressed and anxious. My 
errand here, however, concerns you more nearly. When the child was 
taken ill it seems your daughter was called to his assistance ; and she is 
even now by his bedside.” 

“Good gracious! But is not that dangerous?” 

“Well; let us hope not. I will not conceal from you, however, that 
she has incurred—/as incurred, mark me—a certain risk, although a 
small one.” 

“But why, in Heaven’s name, does she not come away ?” 

“Well; the fact is, she is stopping there—in Heaven’s name ; that is, 
out of her natural goodness and kindness of heart, The child is evi- 
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dently attached to her, and she is loth to leave him. Mr. Aird, of 
course, is deeply grateful, but is sufficiently unselfish to regard the mat- 
ter from what, I presume, will be your own point of view. She has 
volunteered with that excellent Mrs. Wallace—who, between ourselves, 
is worth all the other women here put together, though they think her 
such small beer—to nurse the child. That is, of course, with your per- 
mission. If the case should turn out to be a serious one, there will be 
undoubtedly risk. But in that event, as I have said, some risk has been 
already incurred by her having been in such close proximity with the 
little patient.” 

“Has Mr. Aird sent you to ask my leave?” 

“ Nay, I cannot say that ; it would have been highly improper of 
him, in my opinion, to make such a request ; your consent, of course, 
would lay him under an eternal obligation ; but I have come, as was my 
duty, to learn for myself your view of the matter. It is for you, and you 
only, to decide. The actual peril, though very appreciable, is, after all, 
remote; but it will very likely become necessary to isolate the case, and 
thereby deprive you for some time of Miss Josceline’s society. Mr. 
Aird’s last words to me were, ‘ It is too much to ask of anybody ;’ and it 
is certainly a great deal to ask.” 

Mr. Josceline turned away from his companion—an act of discourtesy 
which, unless in anger, he had never committed in his life—and gazed 
thoughtfully out of the open window, as though seeking the reply that 
was expected of him from sky and sea. 

“Tn case I accede to this,” he answered, presently, “is my daughter 
to be removed from me now, from this moment? Am I not tosee her?” 

“Of course, Mr. Josceline, I cannot prevent your seeing her, but I 
think it would be highly injudicious. At present we know the extent of 
probable infection, if infection there should be. It is limited to four per- 
sons ; for doctors, you know, are like Old Bailey attorneys, who, notwith- 
standing the immorality of their clients, always remain pure and good, 
neither catching anything themselves nor communicating it to others.” 

That Mr. Josceline had no smile for this, showed how deeply he was 
moved by the thoughts within him. 

“T owe it to Mrs. Trant and to her lodgers,” continued the visitor, 
“that the danger should be minimised as much as possible. I would 
prefer you not to see Miss Josceline—since to do so would give me 
another cause for anxiety—unless you have resolved to forbid her to 
carry out her present intention. If, on the other hand, you are prepared 
to permit it ‘i 

“TI am prepared,” interrupted Mr. Josceline, suddenly. “TI have 
quite made up my mind. I think it would be wrong of me to step be- 
tween my daughter and an act of Christian charity. Tell her, with my 
dear love, that she has my full permission to nurse the child.” 

The other gazed at him with an admiration that was not, however, 
unmixed with some surprise. 
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“Such a determination does you honour, Mr. Josceline; it is one 
that few fathers—with a daughter so dear to them, as I know Miss Jos- 
celine is to you—could have brought themselves to entertain. She will, | 
I am sure, be most grateful for your consent ; and, as for Mr. Aird ” | 

Mr. Josceline waved his hand as though that consideration was of 
small consequence indeed, as compared with other matters, and also to 
indicate that he wished to be alone—as, indeed, he did. 

“ T will leave you, sir,” continued the Doctor, gravely, “to your own 
thoughts, which should be happy ones if the reflection of having per- 
formed a noble and unselfish action can give happiness.” And, with a cor- { 
dial grasp of his large hand, he left Mr. Josceline to his meditations, 

These were not altogether of the kind that his visitor had antici- 
pated ; though, on the whole, as he had hinted, they cohferred consider- 
able satisfaction. 

“T am right, [am surely right,” murmured Mr. Josceline to himself 
“such an opportunity as this should not be let slip. My time is short 
the risk is small; the prize is great. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

THe INVITATION. 
Tue company at the table-@’héte that day were much diminished in num- 
bers. Some intending lodgers who had arrived at the hotel, on hearing 
that there was risk of fever, had instantly taken their departure, so that 
there were no new recruits; while the absence of Ella and of Mr. Aird 
and of his son from one side of the table, and of Mrs. Wallace from the | 
other, made very melancholy gaps. Felspar and Vernon, in consequence | 
of the latter’s ailment, also failed to present themselves, so the guest-roll 
at the Ultramarine was limited to eight persons. This, however, had 
the effect of making them more like a family party than ever, while the 
subject of conversation, being of course little Davey’s illness, drew them in 
some respects still nearer together by reason of its unusual seriousness. 
The degrees of acquaintanceship vary less in proportion to the frequency 
of meeting than of our common interest in the matters discussed. This 
circumstance, it is true, did not mitigate the hostile feeling between Mrs. 
Armytage and Mrs. Jennynge; they were irreconcilables, and would 
have quarrelled on the same raft after a shipwreck ; but it made the rela- 
tions with each of these ladies and the rest of the party decidedly more 
close and familiar. All, too, were agreed that the conduct of the grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Boroughby in exposing herself to the dangers of 
infection for the sake of little Davey was above all praise. Miss Jen- 
nynge was especially loud in her commendations, which were also so far 
genuine that she thought Ella could not have done better than have 
thus cut herself off from socicty, and left her (Anastasia) in possession 
of the field. 
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“TJ only hope,” said Mrs. Armytage, “that Miss Josceline will find 
herself repaid ; but I am afraid our Indian friend is not very gracious, 
while the poor child—though, indeed, it is not his fault—is sadly spoilt, 
and likely to turn out a very troublesome patient.” 

“T hope,” said Mr. Josceline, smiling gravely, “that my daughter 
has no expectation of any reward save that which is derived from the 
consciousness of having done her duty.” 

“T am sure she has not,” said Mrs. Jennynge, eagerly. 

** Goodness gracious! what other expectation could she have?” ob- 
served Mrs. Armytage, sharply. “ The impudence of the woman,” as she 
afterwards expressed it, in thus volunteering a corroboration of Mr. 
Josceline’s sentiments, “ really surpassed everything.” 

“ And in acknowledging Miss Josceline’s goodness,” continued Mrs. 
Jennynge, bent on recommending herself to the attention of the brother 
of the Earl of Boroughby, “ we must not forget the self-sacrifice which her 
father has shown in the matter. He has not only exposed his daughter 
to a frightful risk, but voluntarily deprived himself of her society.” 

“Tn that respect Mr. Wallace has sacrificed himself as much as I 
have,” said Mr. Josceline, modestly. 

“ Whatever my wife thinks it right to do 7 right,” observed the 
farmer, simply, “ and ought to satisfy me.” 

“Very proper,” “a very sensible observation,” “just so,” murmured 
the company. They had no objection to Mr. Wallace entertaining such 
noble seutiments, or any others; but the idea of his supposing his case 
to be a parallel one with that of the Hon. George Emilius Josceline 
struck them as absurd to the last degree. Earls’ grand-daughters are 
rare, while the supply of farmers’ wives (should anything happen to one 
of them) is practically unlimited. 

“T have just heard from Dr. Cooper,” continued Mr, Wallace, “ that 
both Mr. Felspar and Mi. Vernon offered their services to him to help 
nurse the little fellow.” 

“Deuced kind of them,” muttered Mr. Percival Lott, twirling his 
moustaches. “Let us hope they were not moved to play the part of 
Good Samaritans by the fact that Miss Josceline had undertaken that of 
Miss Nightingale.” 

“ For shame, Percy !’ 
will hear you.” 

As a matter of fact that gentleman dad heard him, and, though not a 
muscle of his countenance betrayed the fact, had done so with consider- 
able interest. Had Mr. Percival Lott winged his random shaft aright, 
he wondered? If so, he had not taken his own precautions in vain as 
respected Mr. Vernon; and it might be necessary to take others. Tis 
hope was, however, that by the time Ella had finished her engagement 
as nurse she might have entered into another—of another kind—which 
would render any further attentions on the part of the young contributor 
to the Mayfair Keepsake superfluous. 


’ exclaimed the suspectel bride ; “ Mr. Joseeline 
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“T think if Mr. Felspar offered his services to nurse little Davey,” 
observed Mrs. Jennynge, indignantly, “it was very improper of him.” 

“ One would think you were his mother,” ejaculated Mrs. Armytage. 
* He is old enough to do as he pleases, I suppose.” , 

*‘T said nothing about age, Mrs. Armytage,” answered Mrs. Jennynge, 
trembling with indignation. ‘It is true I am not—as you are so polite 
as to suggest—his mother; but I am his employer. He has undertaken 
to do a certain work for me which it would be quite impossible for him 
to accomplish if he became a sick nurse.” 

“But we thought all that was over,’ 
bluntly. 

“ All what was over?” exclaimed her rival, shaking, like an autumn 
leaf, and, like it, exceedingly red. 

“Why, everything. We heard that you were going away, bag and 
baggage ; frightened out of your wits at the idea of catching the scar- 
latina.” 

Poor Mrs. Jennynge looked as if she had caught it already ; yet she 
felt a sense of relief, too, for when Mrs. Armytage had said “ we thought 
all that was over,” she had had a dreadful apprehension that she was re- 
ferring to something more serious than her mere departure, and the idea 
of which she had secretly begun to entertain in her mind. 

“ We hear a great many things that are not true,” she observed, with 
dignity ; “ but people of good sense do not repeat them.” 

“Hoity toity!” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, laughing ; “ what a fuss 
about nothing! Are you going to run away from us, or are you not?” 

“T have really not quite made up my mind,” answered Mrs, Jen- 
nynge. 

Upon the whole she preferred Mrs. Armytage’s manner when it was 
downright rude, as in the present case, to when it was merely aggra- 
vating ; and, moreover, there was a certain reason which caused her to 
feel satisfaction at having had the fact thus publicly extracted from her, 
that she was still in doubt as to leaving the hotel. On Mr. Josceline 
this news had a contrary effect ; he had not heard that Mrs. Jennynge 
had any intention of quitting the Ultramarine, and the bare possibility { 
of it discomposed him exceedingly. He contrived, as the ladies left the 
room, to have a few words with the last of them, who, in the order of 
exit, was naturally Miss Jennynge. 

“T hope this is not true,” he said, with marked concern, “ about your 
mother’s thinking of taking you away from us?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, Mr. Josceline,” she answered, with a little 
pout; “ you heard what she said just now. She is still, it seems, in a 
state of indecision.” 

“ But you don’t mean to go, yourself, I’m sure—or, at least, I hope.” 

And Mr. Josceline looked down and sighed, as if he had been five-and- 
twenty, and had said too much. 

“ Well, of course I don’t; but in matters of this kind I have no in- 
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fluence with my mother whatever, I do assure you. Now I think a word 
from you—” 

“From me!” Mr. Josceline looked more surprised than he could ex- 
press. “ Oh, dear, if you think that, I will certainly speak. I confess, my 
dear Miss Jennynge, I am quite unscrupulous, and actuated solely by 
selfish motives.” 

“ You selfish? When you have deprived yourself of your daughter’s 
society to benefit others ?” 

“Yes; but then I thought I should have had it in some measure 
made up to me; I flattered myself that you and your mother, for in- 
stance, would have made a great deal of me now that I was left alone ; 
that I should be honoured with more of your society; and as for your 
running away from the hotel and leaving me to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Armytage, such an idea never entered into my head. It is what 
the newspapers call ‘ A Case of Heartless Desertion.’” 

“Well; I'll tell mamma what you say,” said Anastasia. 

“Do,” said Mr. Josceline, boldly ; “and I hope,” added he, in lower 
tones, “that I shall not want a kind word from yourself; the kindest 
you can utter will be ‘Stay,’ remember.” 

“T’ll ask mamma,” said Anastasia, blushing—the phrase she was em- 
ploying, perhaps, suggested to her the occasion on which it is generally 
used; and really Mr. Josceline’s tone and manner were at once so tender 
and polite that he seemed to be offering his hand and heart to her upon 
a silver salver. 

Of the manner of his address, however, she said nothing in speaking 
to her mother, but only conveyed to her the substance of it. 

“Mr. Josceline,” she said, “seems very much amazed at our going 
away, and says he quite depended on seeing more of us now that he has 
deprived himself of his daughter’s society.” 

“Dear me, you don’t say so!” replied Mrs. Jennynge, unable to con- 
ceal her delight. “I must say that is very complimentary to us, 
Statty.” 

“ He is a gentleman of good birth,” answered the young lady, “and 
of course appreciates natural refinement. He sees we are very different 
—indeed, he said as much—from Mrs. Armytage and Mrs. Lott, and the 
restof them. That is only natural, Still, I must confess it is satisfactory.” 

Mrs. Jennynge cautiously abstained from saying how very satisfactory 
she herself felt it to be. 

“No doubt, no doubt, my dear,” she answered ; “and since he is 
alone, and seems as it were to expect it, I think it would be only civil 
to ask him to take coffee with us this evening here, in our own apart- 
ment.” 

Anastasia looked about her a little doubtfully. One may have the 
most dutiful and domestic instincts, and yet exercise an independent 
judgment upon the personal appearance of a parent in a picture or 
plaster of Paris ; and it struck Miss Jennynge that the collection of por- 
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traits of her papa, and especially that cast of him behind the screen, was 
somehow not calculated to impress the Hon. George Emilius Josceline 
favourably. If her mother began talking to him about them in the 
usual way, she felt that he would be very far from appreciating it. 

“T think it would be only kind to ask Mr. Josceline, mamma,” she 
answered ; “ only, being still a comparative stranger to us, I think it would 
be injudicious to show him—as you showed his daughter—all these me- 
morials of dear papa; it would look as if we were anxious to place our- 
selves on a footing of familiarity—as, indeed, we are, you may say, but 
then I don’t know whether such a course of conduct would not in his 
case have just the contrary effect.” 

Anastasia’s arguments were slightly confused; and, indeed, she felt 
some delicacy, as well as difficulty, in expressing them ; but, to her great 
relief, her mother appeared to appreciate the force of them. 

“You are right, Anastasia,” she said ; “ I will not take Mr. Josceline 
into that sacred spot ”—by which phrase she indicated the folding screen 
which concealed the post-mortem presentment of her husband’s features, 
“His sweet daughter appreciated the tender privilege I accorded to her, 
and sympathised with me to the uttermost ; but men are so different.” 

“Very true, mamma,” said Anastasia, with that sense of relief which 
we all experience when those who, by the inscrutable arrangements of 
fate, have the whip hand of us, show themselves more amenable to 
reason than we had expected of them. “I suppose we had better write 
Mr. Josceline a little note?” She said “we” because she was generally 
her mother’s amanuensis on such occasions ; for spelling, though we are 
told it comes by nature, does not come all at once; but, like gentleman- 
liness, commonly takes more than one generation for its perfection. To 
Mrs. Jennynge the longer words of our language were like fences, which 
her pen could not take at a run, but had to compass with caution and 
with the help of a dictionary. 

It was somewhat to the younger lady’s surprise, therefore, that her 
mother replied, “I will write the note to Mr. Josceline myself, Anas- 
tasia, and, in the meantime, just take down a volume or two from the 
book-case and arrange them on the table—the Book of Birth and Beauty, 
and Whither we are Going—it will make the room look more like home 
to him.” 

While this judicious selection of literature was being made for Mr. 
Josceline’s entertainment, that gentleman was sitting in his own apart- 
ment with a letter from Ella in his hand, which had just been brought 
in to him by the neat-handed Phebe. 

“ T’m feared it smells of smoke, sir,” she said; “but Mrs. Trant she 
took it from the young lady with the tongs, and held it ever so long over 
the still-room fire.” 

“To disinfect it, I suppose? quite right, Phebe,” said Mr. Josceline, 
gravely, “ but in future, ifyour mistress would smoke a cigarette over it 
as I am doing, it would he a safer plan—I mean as regards the letter.” 
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“T’ll tell her, sir,” returned Phebe, stolidly. ‘“ And, please, sir, I 
was to say as Miss Josceline was looking quite well, and didn’t expect to 
catch nothing.” 

“T hope she will, nevertheless,’ 
he opened the despatch. 

“ My dear papa, how ever can I thank you enough,” it began, “for 


’ was Mr. Josceline’s reflection, as 


sparing me to nurse Davey? If you could see his pleasure—though I am 
sure I don’t know why the child should have taken such a fancy to 
me—it would well repay you for the loss of my poor society ; while, as 
for Mr. Aird, his gratitude is such that I feel almost afraid of his going 
down on his knees.” 

Here a smile of content stole over the reader’s face, and he dropped 
the letter on his lap, and reclining in his armchair gazed on the curling 
smoke of his cigarette, as was usual with him in moments of reflection. 

“ Mrs. Wallace is worth her weight in gold, and it is all I can do to 
secure my fair share of what little work is required of us. She and I 
occupy what is called the Prior’s parlour, which opens into the dormitory, 
an airy room where little Davey is located with the ayah. Our plan is to 
take a night-watch alternately ; for Abra, though an excellent creature, 
has ‘an exposition of sleep’ upon her, she tells us, which lasts for eight 
or nine hours on a stretch, and is not easily broken into. On the other 
side of the room there is the refectory, where we are to take our meals; 
and beyond that is Mr. Aird’s room, which, at present, however, he has 
shown no intention to inhabit. It is impossible to get him away from 
Davey’s pillow, though Mrs. Wallace promises it shall be done in due 
time: it is curious what a force of will has suddenly developed in her— 
quite as strong as is exhibited by another lady of our acquaintance—but 
only exercised, as it seems, in her case, in behalf of others. You may be 
quite sure, dear papa, that with good Mis. Wallace I am in safe hands. 
Nothing troubles me but the thought that you may miss me a little bit, 
though I know how proud and pleased everybody will be to make much 
of you; Mrs. Wallace tells me you are such a favourite with all the 
ladies here that I feel quite jealous. Dr. Cooper has called again, but 
can say nothing decisive yet; to see poor Mr, Aird hanging upon his 
words and looks, is quite pitiful. I shall write you a bulletin daily—iet 
us hope there will be but few of them—and I need not say that the 
greatest blessing to me in quarantine will be a letter from your dear self. 

“Your loving daughter, 








* ELLA JOSCELINE.” 


“That is a good girl,” muttered Mr. Josceline; “not one in a thou- 
sand is like her ; no, nor one in ten thousand. ‘To come of such a stock, 
too! Bah! what rubbish people talk of birth and blood! Not that I 
ought to blame them—the idiots. What, another bulletin, Phebe?” 

“No, sir; leastways, I don’t know, sir,” returned the waitress, 
simply, “unless you mean a billy-doo; it’s from Mrs. Jennynge, I 
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was to say you were not to trouble to write, but just to say ‘ Yes,’ or 
gad 

“Very good; my compliments, then, and say, I shall have great 
pleasure.” 

It was not often, although so prodigal of smiles in company, that, 
when he was alone, Mr. Josceline indulged himself in them; but on 
this occasion he leant back in his chair with Mrs. Jennynge’s open note 
in his hand, and fairly shook with inward merriment. 

“ Dear Mr. Josceline,—The absence of your charming daughter must 
be my excuse for asking you to do us the honour of taking coffee with us 
this evening. Since you are absolutely alone, you may find our society a 
relief; at least, I myself have sometimes discovered that anything is pre- 
ferable to solitude and the recollections of the past. I+am especially 
hopeful to see you this evening, since it may be the last—though we 
have not guite made up our minds upon that subject—that we may spend 
at Wallington Bay. I shall leave it with much regret; but, on the 
other hand, I hardly like to expose my dear and only Anastasia to the 
risk of contagion. You have permitted your sweet daughter, it is true, to 
expose herself to it, but at her own request, and in the sacred cause of 
duty. Anastasia’s case is different, and I scarce know what to do ; there 
was a time when I had no need to seek for advice, but had it voluntarily 
proffered by the best of husbands. There is none, alas ! to help me in my 
doubts and troubles now. However, I have no right to intrude such sor- 
rows upon the ear of—I had almost written a stranger, but I must permit 
myself to substitute—of so recently acquired a friend as yourself. I for- 
get, Iam ashamed to say, whether you take cream or hot milk with your 
coffee, so have ordered both. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ JANE JENNYNGE.” 


“ By Jingo, Phebe was right, and it és a billet doux,” murmured 
Mr. Josceline, softly. “Things are taking a most convenient turn, and 
in the very nick of time. Pah! How her note smells of india-rubber ! 
And what a lot of erasures there are in it! The pen-knife must have 
been instigated, I should imagine, by the dictionary. The whole appear- 
ance of the thing reminds me of the ‘ holiday-letter’ one wrote at school 
under the master’s eyes; but the composition is sui generis, and cer- 
tainly intended for no eye but mine. What an old fool she is! Never 
mind,” he sighed—and his gaze fell on the note he had received from Ella 
—it is for your sake, my darling; and I do not grudge the sacrifice.” 

And with a glance in the mirror over the mantelpiece, and another 
at his “filbert” nails, he repaired to the widow’s sitting-room. 
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Basigs have at length attracted the eye of the savant, and have proved 
a fruitful object of observation and reflection, and henceforward we may 
expect this numerous class of the community to be held in high esteem 
generally, It will probably be admitted by the candid mind that the 
infant class has not in general commanded a large amount of respect. 
In point of fact, one may almost say that, just as science needed the infant 
as so much material for speculation, so the infant needed science to endow 
it with some significance in the system of things, to justify its presence 
here on the earthly scene, and to call forth from its elders a due amount 
of respectful attention and consideration. "With one half of the adult 
population babies have of course always been recognised as an integral 
part of the social structure. To the feminine mind, when not too confined 
by selfish vanities or embittered by prolonged disappointment, the baby 
is apt to appear one of the most considerable interests of life. The mother, 
the nurse, and the sympathetic aunt appear to find an inexhaustible charm 
in all the events of babyhood. There is a tender beauty in its fragile 
form, a delightful surprisingness and mystery in all its small ways, which 
goes straight to the kindly heart of the sex. Yet while one sex has thus 
set up the baby as an object of special regard under the form of baby- 
worship, the other and harder sex has coldly held itself aloof from what 
it has chosen to consider these frivolities. Not only to the crusty bache- 
lor uncle, even to the father himself, the arrival of a baby has commonly 
presented itself in anything but the light of a joyous occurrence. When 
congratulated by his friends on the event, he has perhaps bitten his lip as 
there have arisen before his mind images. of a home rendered noisy and 
chaotic by the invasion of doctor, nurses, &e., of a wife continually pre- 
occupied, of new doctor's bills, and so on. If given to philosophise, he 
might be tempted to ask what purpose is served in the economy of things 
by the helpless infantile condition making such large demands on the 
time and energies of others. When the voice of his wife woos him to 
join the feminine company of baby-worshippers, he proves as hard as 
flint. He says that he can see nothing in this early and vegetal period 
of human existence to attract him, that all babies are alike, and so on— 
utterances which are of course shocking heresies from the mother’s point 
of view. In short, to the male sex as a whole, the baby during the first 
six months of its life is apt to appear, if not something positively wrong 
in the arrangement of things, at least something quite unimportant which 
calls for no notice, and is best put out of sight as far as possible. 
26—2 
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Now to this state of things science seems to be making an end. 
Women may console themselves for men’s long contempt of their view of 
things by reflecting that the obdurate sex has at length been converted, 
if not by feminine arguments, to their own way of thinking. Science has 
become a champion of the neglected rights of infancy ; it has taken a 
whole period of human life under its special protection. And in doing 
this it has constituted itself the avenger of a whole sex. 

How, it may be asked, does science effect this admirable result } 
What arguments is she able to produce potent enough to overcome the 
deeply organised and seemingly hereditary contempt of babyhood by man ? 

The first thing that babies needed was to have their existence justified, 
and this service has been amply rendered them by the newer science of 
biology. The helplessness of the new-born child is, as we know, peculiar 
to the progeny of our race. The young of other species often show 
an extraordinary readiness to manage for themselves as soon as they see 
the light. The perfect equipment of the newly-hatched chick, for in- 
stance, which can straightway peck away at tiny grains of meal with 
as much precision as though it had passed the period of incubation in 
doing nothing but pecking, is something that is almost irritating to the 
human spectator. Even the young of higher species, as those of the 
familiar mammals, are able to get about and to explore their new world 
in a wonderfully short time. In contrast to this the human infant be- 
gins life in the most pitiable condition of helplessness. It has to be 
closely tended, nourished, and even carried about for many months be- 
fore it can do anything on its own account or take a single step in life. 

The evolutionist has found a meaning for this apparent defect in the 
organisation of the human offspring. He tells us that as creatures rise 
in the scale of organisation they are called on to adapt their actions to a 
much wider variety of circumstances. The lower species have to go on 
doing the same thing over and over again, and exactly in the same way ; 
this routine suffices for the preservation of such creatures amid the sim- 
ple conditions of their existence. On the other hand, the higher species, 
having to adapt themselves to much more complex and changeful surround- 
ings, are continually called on to vary their actions, and to modify their 
mode of life. The difference may be seen by comparing what an insect, as 
a bee, and what a predatory mammal, such as a fox, has to do in order 
to obtain its food. In the case of the bees, the surrounding conditions, 
namely, the presence of honey-stored flowers, being pretty uniform, all 
that is needed is a few sensations of sight, and a number of curious but 
perfectly unvarying instincts. The fox, on the other hand, having to 
look up his pabulum in ever-varying circumstances, having moreover to 
cope on occasion with all sorts of new and unforeseeable difficulties, 
must substitute intelligence for instinct ; that is to say, must continually 
be consciously awake, observing, reflecting, reasoning, and voluntarily 
adjusting his actions to the particular new set of circumstances in which 
he happens to be placed at the moment. 
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Now this capability of adjusting actions to varying conditions is the 
growth of individual experience: it cannot be transmitted by inheritance. 
It is the result of individual learning, and presupposes a gradually ac- 
cumulated store of scnse-impressions, and the functions of memory and 
reasoning. On the physiological side this development of intelligence 
means the building up of complex nerve-structures in the higher centres 
known as the brain, such construction proceeding in close connection 
: with the daily exercise of the sense-organs and the muscular system. It 
would appear to follow then that the young of the higher and more in- 
telligent animals will be born with these centres but very little developed. 
And this is what we find. The stupidity of the pup is proverbial. While 
the lower species which are sufficiently equipped for life by a few in- 
stincts involving relatively simple nervous arrangements come into the 
world ina high state of nervous development, the more complex orga- 
nisms necessarily enter it in a very low stage. 

And here the reader will, I trust, begin to see what all this has to do 
with the helplessness of infancy. Man is far removed above even the 
nearest species in intelligence and in cerebral power. Consequently 
there remains in his case very much more to be done in the way of ner- 
vous construction after the senses come into play, and individual experi- 
ence begins. That is to say, we shall expect the human infant to enter 
life in an exceptionally backward condition of nervous development. 
And this is what we find. The brain of the newly-born child is, as every- 
body knows, very badly finished off, being not even securely encased in its 
protective covering, the skull. And this backward condition is seen, too, 
in the well-known fact that the development of the brain goes on at so 
rapid a rate during the first year of life. It is as though in the case of 
the infant all cerebral connections had to be made after birth, though 
they are capable of growing very rapidly when once the external stimulus 
is forthcoming. 

The reader may here interpose: “ You are only explaining all this 
while how it is that the new-born child is relatively more backward 
than the newly-hatched chick ; that is to say, how it happens that there 
is so much left to be done after birth in the case of man. But you have 
not explained why the baby is absolutely worse prepared than the chick ; 
how it is, for example, that the chick can at once walk, whereas the infant 
cannot.” <A little attention will, however, show that this result too is 
involved in the differences emphasised above. The muscular system is 
in close organic connection with the nervous structures. Consequently, 
if the nervous centres are very incompletely formed at birth, we may 
expect the muscular apparatus to be in a poor state of preparation also. 

3ut, again, the movements of the child have in general to be much more 
complex, variable, and more under the control of volition than those of 
the young of lower species: from which it follows that they have to be 
largely learnt in the course of individual experience, and in connection 
with the use of the sense-organs. In other words, there is but little room 
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in the case of the human offspring for such rigidly fixed habits of move- 
ment as the young of some of the lower species manifest from the first. 
This consideration certainly holds good of the upper limbs, the arms and 
hands, the acquisition by which of their intricate and subtly varying 
actions would seem to be positively hindered by the existence of definite 
instinctive movements at first, and probably presupposes a greatly un- 
formed and plastic condition of the motor apparatus at birth. And if 
this is so, the want of muscular power in other quarters of the organism, 
as in the lower limbs and neck, might be regarded as necessarily corre- 
lated with this backward condition of the arms. 

If this reasoning is sound, we may understand how it came to pass 
that the new-born child first began to be so unable. Ang having once 
fallen to some extent into this condition of helplessness, the evolutionist 

“helps us to understand how it might possibly be kept in this condition 
by the action of other forces. In order to show this, he may reason as 
follows. The dependent condition of the infant would call forth im- 
pulses of tendance, protection, &c., on the part of the parent; only on 
this condition could the family, the community, or the race be preserved. 
This tendance of infancy would develop the first germs of benevolent 
feeling, and so become the starting point in the humanising and 
socialising of our nature. That is to say, through the mere habit of de- 
nying self and of attending to the wants of the unsheltered infant, the 
mother would come to possess the germs of altruistic sentiments, affec- 
tion and sympathy. The harder male sex, which even at this dimly 
imagined period in the history of the race did little in the way of tend- 
ing his offspring, would of course not directly reap the advantage of this 
rudimentary moral development, yet through the impartial action of the 
laws of inheritance it might subsequently, contrary to its deserts, par- 
ticipate to some extent in the blessings of humane and kindly sentiments. 

This being so, there being this great gain to the family and the com- 
munity as a whole, through the first exercises of ministering affection in 
response to the urgent demands of needy infancy, the maintenance of 
this condition of incapacity and of dependence on others might perhaps 
be aided by the action of natural selection. Whether the period of in- 
fancy has been actually lengthened by this cause or not, it is a fact that 
it is longer in the case of civilised man than of the savage. This may be 
due, of course, to the same causes which explain its shorter durations. 
It is to be noted, however, that the development of the impulses called 
forth by infancy would certainly tend directly to lengthen it to some 
extent, by discouraging the infant’s instinctive attempts to shift for 
himself. Where these impulses are strong the amount of pleasure 
attending their satisfaction is considerable. There is to the feminine 
mind a luxury in doing as much as possible for the needy dependent 
infant. And by the force of habit the impulse to tend, to watch, and 
to provide persists after the need of its exercise vanishes, It is said 
by the farmer’s wife that the hen takes it very much to heart when her 
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brood begins to disperse and go foraging for themselves. And, how- 
ever this be, it is certain that there are plenty of human mothers 
who, through the force of habit, and for the sake of protracting the en- 
joyments of tendance, try to keep their children in the baby stage as 
long as possible. And such treatment does apparently lengthen the 
term of physical incapacity, since it prevents that exercise of organ 
which is necessary to every kind of development. 

This, then, is the utterance of science. She bids all male scoffers at 
the trivialities of babyhood recognise in this seemingly insignificant phe- 
nomenon one of the main sources of human greatness. She says to them, 
this state of infantile frailty and imbecility is causally connected with all 
the blessings of social life. It is these babes and sucklings which first 
touched the adamantine heart of mankind, making it vibrate in pulsa- 
tions of tenderness. Had there been no babies there would have been no 
higher intellectual development, no sacred ties of kinship, friendship, and 
co-patriotism. Nay, more, but for the appearance of the infantile condi- 
tion which you rash ingrates are wont to ridicule as molluscous, gelatinous, 
and so on, there would have been no human race at all: and you would 
not have been here to criticise nature and her ways as glibly as you do. 

In this way science has come to the aid of mothers and nurses by 
stopping the mouth of the male blasphemer of nature. She has found a 
raison Wétre for infancy, redeeming the whole class of babies from the 
charge of being perfectly useless incumbrances. She has compelled proud 
man to bow in deference to the views of the other sex, and to recognise 
in the phenomenon of babyhood something profoundly significant, a 
necessary link in the chain of cosmic events. 

3ut science has done still more than this. She has become the ally 
of the natural admirers of babies in their endeavour to win over the 
reluctant interest of men. One may almost say that she has entered 
into a harmless conspiracy with mothers to lure the sluggish brain of 
man on to perceive something of the mysterious charm that surrounds 
the baby. Thus she has enabled women to gain a complete triumph over 
the host of unholy male scoffers. Their victory is like that of our Saxon 
forefathers over their pagan foes, or like that of Antonio over Shylock ; 
the defeated party is compelled to adopt the faith of the victor. 

And how, it may be asked, does science effect this still more wonder- 
ful result? By what magical arts does she attract the dull male eye to 
the unobtrusive beauties of infancy? She does so by awakening a 
scientific interest in the baby. Men are too obtuse, too coarse-fibred, to 
feel the subtle fascination of babyhood all at once. They must be bribed 
by an admixture of scientific interest before they will come to see all the 
lovely aspects of the object. Just as the naturalist gets to feel a kindly 
interest in the animals that yield him so much intellectual gratification, 
so the male sex may be unconsciously led on to admire and delight in the 
esthetic side of habyhood by first becoming impressed with its scientific 
value. 
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Yes, the baby has become an important object of scientific scrutiny, 
and in this way. The modern psychologist, sharing in the spirit of posi- 
tive science, feels that he must begin at the beginning, study mind in its 
simplest forms before attempting to explain its more complex and intri- 
cate manifestations. This impulse to study the elementary modes of 
mental activity has led the psychologist to greatly extend the range of 
his observation. Instead of confining himself to looking into his own 
consciousness, he carries his eye far afield to the phenomena of savage 
life, with its simple ideas, crude sentiments, and naive habits. Again he 
devotes special attention to the mental life of the lower animals, seeking 
in its phenomena the dim foreshadowings of our own perceptions, emo- 
tions, &c. Finally he directs his attention to the mental phenomena of 
infancy, as fitted to throw most light on the later developments of the 
human mind. He sees here the first beginnings of that work of con- 
struction by which all mental growth takes place. It is during the 
twelve months or so of infancy that the blurred mass of sensation begins 
to take form and to resolve itself into definite, distinguishable impressions ; 
that these impressions begin to leave a trace or after effect in the shape of 
a mental image, which enters into combination with impressions in 
that mental state which we call perception, and which appears in a 
detached form as an expectation, a recollection, or a pure fancy. And it 
is during this same period that the foundations of the emotional structure 
are laid ; that the simple feelings of pleasure and pain connected with 
the action of the vital organs and of the senses begin to combine in the 
forms of fear and love, anger and hope, and so on. And, finally, it is 
now that the activities of will first come into play, beginning to wear 
those tracks which will become later on the habitual lines of action of 
the developed will. If, then, the psychologist could only ascertain what 
goes on in the mind of the infant, he would be in a position to solve many 
a knotty question in his science, 

Infancy has a peculiar interest to the psychologist for another reason. 
My readers are probably aware that it has long been a matter of dispute 
whether the mind comes into the world like a blank sheet of paper on 
which experience has to write, or whether it brings with it innate disposi- 
tions, as they are called, a kind of invisible writing which contact with 
experience will make legible but not create. For example, it has long 
been asked whether the child is born with an instinctive moral tendency 
to distinguish right and wrong actions, or whether this distinction is 
wholly impressed on it from without, by help of the experiences of 
punishment, &c., connected with the discipline of early life. Now it 
seems obvious that, if there are such innate dispositions, intellectual and 
moral, they ought to be observable in a germinal form in the first stages 
of life. And since we can only be certain of the existence of any innate 
or inherited element by discovering that something appears in the course 
of mental development which cannot be accounted for by the individual’s 
own previous experience, it follows that it is of the utmost consequence 
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to the psychologist to note and record the first phases of mental history. 
To give an example, if the baby smiles in response toa smile long before 
experience and reflection can have taught it the practical value of winning 
people’s smiles, there is clearly an argument for those who would say 
that we are born with an instinctive germ of sociality and sympathy. 

If the psychologist is an evolutionist, and interested in studying the 
history of human development as a whole, the infant will attract his 
regards in another way. Jt is a doctrine of biology that the develop- 
ment of the individual roughly epitomises that of the race; that is to 
say, exhibits the main phases of this development on a small scale. If 
this is so, the study of infant life may be well fitted to suggest by what 
steps of intellectual and moral progress our race has passed into its pre- 
sent state. The attentive eye may thus find in seemingly meaningless 
little infantile ways hints of remote habits and customs of the human 
ace. 

Science having thus declared the infant to be a valuable phenomenon 
for observation, there has of late grown up among the class of scientific 
fathers the habit of noting and recording the various proceedings of the 
infant. Men who previously never thought of meddling with the affairs 
of the nursery have been impelled to make periodic visits thither in the 
hope of eliciting important psychological facts. The tiny occupant of 
the cradle has had to bear the piercing glance of the scientific eye. The 
psychological papa has acquired a new proprietary right in his offspring ; 
he has appropriated it as a biological specimen. This new zeal for psy- 
chological knowledge has taken possession of a number of my acquaint- 
ance. These are mostly young married men to whom the phenomenon 
of babyhood has all the charm of newness, and who import a youthful 
enthusiasm into their scientific pursuits. Their minds are very much 
taken up with their new line of study. If you happen to call on one of 
them expecting to find him free for achat, you may, to your amazement, 
eatch him occupied in the nursery with trying to discover the preferences 
of the three-months’ fledgling in the matter of colours, or watching the 
impression which ‘is first made on the infant mind by the image of its 
own face in the glass. And, even when not actually employed int his 
researches, it will be found that his mind tends to revert to his engrossing 
study; and so all your attempts to engage him in conversation on 
matters of ordinary interest are apt to be frustrated. 

These researches have been carried on amid various difficulties. On the 
part of the infant himself there is often a provoking want of respon- 
siveness to the observer’s wishes. Instead of showing himself bright, 
active, and suggestive at the moment when the studious parent happens 
to be free to make his observations, the youngster is stupid and dull, or, 
worse still, in a state of violent emotional agitation. Then there are 
difficulties on the part of the self-constituted guardians of the baby. 
The mother, if she is good-natured and sensible, smiles at the new interest 
which her lord and master deigns to take in his progeny. She is very 
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well satisfied to see that the despised baby has won any kind of notice 
from him, and enjoys a sense of triumph in watching the unwonted con- 
cern which he displays for its well-being. Yet the wife may easily 
hecome a formidable obstacle in the way of his researches. Her way of 
looking at babies unfits her from entering very cordially into the scien- 
tific vein. She rather dislikes their being made the objects of cold 
intellectual scrutiny and unfeeling psychological analysis. And she is 
apt to make a determined stand when the rash enthusiast for science pro- 
poses to introduce the experimental method as superior to that of passive 
observation. To suggest a series of experiments on the gustatory sensi- 
bility of a small creature aged from twelve to twenty-four hours is likely 
to prove a shock even to the more strong-minded class of mothers. And 
when it is proposed to exercise the youngster’s ocular muscles so as to 
discover how soon he is able to follow a moving object, the proposer is 
pretty certain to hear of risks of a life-long squint, and so on. 

Tf, on the other hand, as is not unlikely, the mother herself gets in 
time infected with the scientific ardour of the father, she may prove 
rather more of an auxiliary than he desires. Her maternal instincts 
impel her to regard her particular infant as phenomenal in an extra- 
scientific sense. She is accordingly on the look-out for remarkable in- 
fantile feats, and is disposed to ascribe to her baby a preternatural degree 
of intelligence. Finding that her husband is occupied in noting the 
various steps in the mental development of the child, she naturally 
brings all her supposed observations to him. And here arises a diffi- 
culty. Trained himself in habits of accurate observation, familiar with 
the common practice of confusing fact and inference, a practice especially 
common in the region of psychological observation, he is compelled to 
suspect the accuracy of these recitals. Yet he can hardly, in this case, 
tell his own wife that she is an inaccurate observer, for to.do so would be 
not only to injure her feeling of self-respect, but violently to assault her 
most tender maternal feelings. 

Again, the nurse may prove even a more invincible obstacle to these 
researches than the mother. Her dominion in the matter of babies is 
necéssarily large, and if she takes exception to the father’s line of re- 
search, she may succeed in effectually barricading the cradle against his 
scientific approaches. And it is not at all unlikely that she will strongly 
object to his plans. A nurse is apt to be deeply imbued with the con- 
viction that babies are women’s affair, and that men have their own 
business to attend to outside the nursery. Though she expects the father 
to notice his child and make much of its good points, for such praises are 
always felt by the nurse, in a vague, unreasoning way, to reflect glory 
on herself, she is not prepared for his taking any serious practical inte- 
rest in her protégé. And then this habit of psychological inspection 
goes very much against the grain of your prejudiced, old-fashioned 
nurse. There is something uncanny in all this trying to get at the 
mysteries of the infant mind; it looks like an unhallowed prying 
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into things which are above human comprehension and ought to be 
accepted as matters of faith. Woe to the scientific father if he perse- 
veres in his inquiries in the face of such opposition as this. His reputa- 
tation will certainly be blasted in the eyes of at least one honest creature. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these many difficulties, the work of accu- 
rately recording the psychical phenomena of infancy has already been 
carried out with considerable perseverance and method. An English 
journal which devotes itself to the interests of mental science has re- 
cently published a number of notes made by industrious fathers on the 
doings of their infants. A. distinguished naturalist set the example by 
giving a curiously methodical record of the early mental development of 
one of his sons. And in France and in Germany we hear of similar 
results of this spirit of inquiry on the part of scientific men who happen 
to be provided with the necessary objects of observation. 

I havejust been fortunate enough to come into possession of a docu- 
ment containing the results of such a series of observations made by a 
father on his first boy. The paper contains not only a number of facts, 
but also some curious suggestions on the meaning of the facts. My 
readers may be interested in knowing more about these researches on 
the infant mind, and accordingly I shall conclude this account of the 
present relations of science to infancy by quoting from this document a 
few facts and suggestions by way of illustrating the method which is 
pwrsued by this class of paternal psychologists. 

I may begin my sketch of the early history of this boy by remarking 
that he appears to be an exemplary infant—healthy, good-natured, and 
given to that infantile way of relieving the pressure of his animal spirits 
which is, I believe, known as crowing. Not believing in the classifica- 
tions of temperament adopted by the physiologists of a past age, the 
father forbears describing his temperament. Also, not being a phreno- 
logist, he has omitted to take elaborate measurements of his cranium. 
For my lady readers I may add that he seems, at least by his father’s 
account, to be a good-sized, chubby little fellow, fair and rosy in tint, 
with bright blue eyes, and a limited crop of golden hair of an excep- 
tionally rich, I don’t know how many carat gold, hue ; also, last and not 
least, that he boasts of the name of Clifford. The early pages of the 
record do not, I must confess, yield any very striking observations. For 
the first few days Master Clifford appears to have been content to vege- 
tate like other babies of a similar age. Although a bonny boy, he began 
life in the usual way—with a good ery ;. though we now know, on scien- 
tific authority, that this being a purely reflex act consequent on the first 
action of the air on the organ of respiration, has not the deep signifi- 
cance which certain pessimistic philosophers have attributed to it, 
Science would probably explain in a similar way a number of odd facial 
movements which this baby went through on the second day of his 
earthly career, and which were highly suggestive of a cynical contempt 
for his new surroundings. 
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Yet, though content in this early stage to do litile but perform the 
vegetal functions of life, the infant comes endowed with a nervous 
system and organs of sense, and these are very soon brought into 
active play. According to this record, the sense of touch is the first to 
manifest itself.* Even when only two hours old, at a period of life 
when there is certainly no sound for the ear and possibly no light for 
the eye, Clifford immediately clasped the parental finger which was 
brought into the hollow of its tiny hand. And this seems to agree with 
the doctrine laid down by evolutionists—a doctrine hinted at by Avis- 
totle—that the special senses, sight, hearing, &c., are modifications of 
touch, and evolved by fine differentiations of the tactual surface. 

The march of infantile intellect during the second, third, and fourth 
days appears in the case now considered to have been exceedingly rapid. 
On the second day there was observed by Clifford’s papa a distinct 
movement of the head in response to sound. On this same day the 
previously futile attempts to bring the two eyes into harmonious action 
were crowned with a measure of success, and they were observed to 
converge for an instant on the father’s face, if held invitingly near. By 
the fourth day the command of the eye was far greater, and now it was 
possible to notice the effect of an object in attracting the organ ina 
particular direction, if not too far from that of the point previously 
looked at. Not for some days, later, however, could one see any capa- 
bility of following a moving object with the eye. The powers of move- 
ment generally made rapid progress during these four days, since it is 
recorded that on the fourth day Clifford, having clasped his father’s 
finger, made what was apparently an abortive effort to carry it to his 
mouth, The father judiciously abstains from doing more than hint at 
the possibility of this being a survival of a deeply-organised cannibal 
instinct. The fact that infants carry everything to their mouths seems 
to point either to the presence of some primitive omnivorous instinct, or 
what seems at least equally reasonable, to the fact that the lips area 
part of the organ of touch, and indeed among the most highly endowed 
parts of the organ, which may have been used in conjunction with the 
hands in the earlier stages of the development of the race much more 
extensively than now. 

For the first weeks the baby lives in a very confined world. Clifford, 
at least, was supremely indifferent to the existence of everything lying 
beyond certain narrow limits of space. Even his own papa appeared to 
cease to exist for him as soon as he moved a yard or two away. One is 
disposed to guess that, if at this time of life the infant were capable of 
forming the idea of an external world, he would attribute persistence to 
an exceedingly small number of objects. He appears to lead very much 
the life of a stationary hydra, which knows of nothing save what acci- 
dentally comes within the narrow sweep of its tentacles. 


* Taste, as involved in the necessary act of taking nourishment, is probably at 
first hardly differentiated from touch. 
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About the sixth week, however, these limits are broken through. 
The development of sensibility on the part of the eye and the ear, and 
the growth of the power of movement, tend greatly to expand the uni- 
verse for our little spectator. The appearance of a power of recognising 
the direction of sounds and moving the eyes and head in conformity 
therewith is one of the most considerable events of infancy, worthy to 
he ranked, perhaps, with the acquisition of the power of walking. For 
now the infant mind comes to learn that things may exist when not 
actually seen, and arrives at some vague idea of what happens when 
objects pass for a time outside the range of the senses altogether. 

While the range of knowledge of external things is thus widening, 
its depth is rapidly increasing too. The attainment of the respectable 
figure of eight weeks by Clifford appears to mark a point in the intimate 
knowledge of things within the sphere of his observation. The senses 
were now brought into lively action, the intervals between the exercise 
of the vegetal functions sleeping and feeding became longer, and there 
was a noticeable progress towards the calm attitude of contemplation 
which becomes the rational animal. Clifford now attentively regarded 
not only any foreign object, such as his mamma’s dress, which happened 
to be within sight, but also the visible parts of his own organism. In 
the ninth week of his existence he was first surprised in the act of sur- 
veying his own hands. Why he should at this particular moment have 
woke up to the existence of objects which had all along Jain within easy 
reach of the eye, is a question which has evidently greatly exercised the 
father’s ingenuity. He hints, but plainly in a half-hearted, sceptical 
way, at a possible dim recognition by the little contemplator of the fact 
that these objects belong to himself. forming, indeed, the outlying por- 
tion of the Ego. He also asks whether the child, through a development 
of the sense of beauty, may have suddenly recognised something of that 
exquisite modelling of his tiny members on which his fond mother is 
wont to enlarge. Put here the observer appears to be indulging in an 
unscientific vein of levity. 

Psychologists are now agreed that our knowledge of the properties of 
material objects is largely obtained by means of touch and movement. 
This is borne out by the observations made on Clifford at this period of 
his existence. While viewing things about him he actively manipu- 
lated them. The organs of sight and touch worked indeed in the closest 
connection. Thus our little visitor was no mere passive spectator of his 
new habitat ; he actively took possession of his surroundings: like the 
toman general, he at once saw and conquered. From the eighth to the 
tenth wecks his manual performances greatly improved in quality, and 
the power of combining, or, as the psychologists now say, co-ordinating 
impressions made on the eye with movements of the arms, was rapidly 
developed. ‘ When,” writes the father, “Clifford was 76 days old, 
I first saw distinctly the putting forth of the hand with the definite 
purpose of reaching an object. Previously to this I had watched him 
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carefully to see how far he could direct the hand to an object held near 
him. I had tried him with a variety of attractive objects, such as my 
hand, scraps of coloured paper, and so on. These he regarded very at- 
tentively, and this habit of attention had manifestly grown of late. 
Among the objects which attracted him was his mamma’s dress, which 
had a dark ground with a small white flower pattern. On this memor- 
able day Clifford’s hand came by accident in contact with one of the 
folds of his dress lying over the breast. Immediately, it seemed to 
strike him for the first time that he could reach an object, and for a 
dozen times or more he repeated the movement of stretching out his 
hand, clutching the fold, and giving it a good pull, very much to his own 
satisfaction.” 

While on this subject of manual exploration, I had better perhaps 
say a word or two about the later developments of the power of directing 
the hands. Clifford was 133 days or 19 weeks old when he acquired 
the power of carrying an object (a biscuit) to his mouth. It should be 
added that the father had been somewhat restricted in this experiment 
by the authorised guardians of the infant. A thing which was noticeable 
in this feat was the rapid increase in the precision of the movement. 
The aiming, from being awkward, soon became exact. What was still 
more noticeable was that when the biscuit was afterwards held a little 
further away, the boy distinctly leaned forward so as to reach it with his 
mouth. This was the first time he had been noticed to bend his body 
forward, though he had often been invited to do so by the father’s hold- 
ing out his arms to take him, and so on. The movement looked per- 
fectly instinctive, and quite unsuggested by accidental experiences such 
as that by which the movement of stretching out the arm was dis- 
covered, 

The culmination of this power of reaching visible objects was noticed 
when he was just six months old. The father then held‘an object a few 
inches beyond the reach of his arm; the astute little fellow made no 
movement. But as soon as the object was brought just within the 
sweep of his arm, he stretched forth his hand to seize it. The experi- 
ment was repeated and varied, new and unfamiliar objects being selected, 
and so on, and always with the same result. Clifford had now learned 
to interpret what Bishop Berkeley calls “ visual language” so far as to 
recognise what amount of convergence of the two eyes answered to the 
Ultima Thule of his tangible world. 

Let us now go back to the eighth and following weeks. The grow- 
ing habit of looking at, reaching, and manually investigating objects, 
soon leads to the accumulation of a store of materials for the construc- 
tion of those complex mental actions which we call perceptions. And 
often-repeated impressions, more and more clearly distinguished and 
classified, become the basis of definite acts of recognition. The first 
object that is clearly recognised by a conscious attention is the face of 
the mother. In the case of Clifford, the father’s face was apparently 
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recognised about the eighth week—at least, the youngster first greeted 
his parent with a smile about this time—an event, I need hardly say, 
which is recorded in very large and easily legible handwriting. The 
occurrence gives rise to’'a number of odd reflections in the parental mind. 
His belief in the necessary co-operation of sight and touch in the early 
knowledge of material objects leads him to observe that Clifford’s manual 
experience of his face, and more particularly of the bearded chin, has 
been extensive, an experience which, he adds, has left its recollection in 
his own mind, too, in the shape of a certain soreness. He then goes on 
to consider the meaning of the smile. “TI cannot,” he writes, “ be of any 
interest to him as a psychological student of his ways. No, it must be 
in the light of a bearded plaything that he regards my face.” Further 
observation bears out this argument by going to show that this recog- 
nition is not individual but specific: that it is simply a recognition of 
one of a class of bearded people ; for when a perfect stranger also en- 
dowed with the entertaining appendage presents himself, Clifford wounds 
his father’s heart by smiling at him in exactly the same way. Here the 
diary goes off into some abstruse speculations about the first mental 
images being what Mr. Galton calls generic images—speculations into 
which we need not follow the writer. 

There is a yet higher intellectual power displayed about the same 
time in the germ of distinct anticipation. The moment when the baby 
mind first passes from the sight of his bottle to the imagination of the 
blisses of prehension and deglutition—a moment which appears to have 
been reached by Clifford in his tenth week—marks an epoch in his exist- 
ence. It is plain that he can now not only perceive what is actually 
present to his senses, but shape representative images of what is absent. 
This is the moment at which, to quote from the parent’s somewhat high- 
flown observations on this event, “ mind rises above the limitations of 
the actual, and begins to shape for itself an ideal world of possibilities.” 

The above may perhaps serve as a sample of the observations made 
on the intellectual development of this privileged child. I will now 
pass on to quote a remark or two on his emotional development. I may 
add that the record of this phase of Clifford’s early mental life is cer- 
tainly the most curious part of the document, containing many odd 
speculations on the cowrse of primitive human history. 

The father remarks very early in the diary that the expression of 
pain or distress in general appears plainly to precede that of pleasure. 
Crying, of the conscious or really miserable sort, takes place long before 
smiling or even cooing. This, remarks our observer, probably points to 
the fact that in the history of the race the need of making known pains 
and wants was the more urgent, and so was the one to be first satisfied. 
Coming now to the particular feelings which have to do with others, it 
is noteworthy that the earliest feeling to manifest itself is that of an- 
tagonism or anger. At least, remarks the father, this was true in the 
case of Clifford’s sister, who, when hidden at the outset of life to do her 
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duty in accepting the nutriment provided by nature, showed all the 
signs of passionate wrath. ‘The first traceable germ of sympathy—the 
fellow-feeling which binds men together—appeared in Clifford’s case in 
the eighth week in the shape of responsive cooing sounds when coaxed 
and comforted by the usual vocal appliances. The chronicler remarks 
on the fact of the much later appearance of scolding noises, and from this 
passes to speculations as to the period in human history when men began 
to exercise power and coercion over one another. There is, I may add, 
a touch of Rousseau-like sentiment in these remarks. 

As to the emotions excited by physical objects, it is an exceedingly 
difficult thing, in the case referred to, to determine their precise nature. 
The feeling of wonder at what was new in the environment was a matter 
of common everyday observation. Among the objects which first ex- 
cited a special interest and a prolonged effort of attention were pictures 
of very unequal degrees of artistic value. Clifford got into the way of 
taking special note of one or two bits of gaudy colouring when only six 
weeks old. In these it seemed to be partly the brightness of colouring 
in the painting or frame, partly the reflections of objects in the glass 
covering which attracted him, Other things which appeared to give him 
repeated and endless enjoyment of a quiet sort were the play of sunlight 
on the wall of his room, the reflection of the shooting fire-flame sent back 
by the glass covering the pictures, the swaying of trees, and soon. He 
soon got to know the locality of some of his favourite works of art, and to 
look out expectantly, when taken into the right room, for his daily show. 

Much of this attention was evidently pleasurable: the bright light 
and the movement stimulated the growing sense, and gave the first crude 
enjoyment of beauty. The effect of the piano, which, though it made 
him cry the first time he heard it, afterwards quieted and delighted him, 
goes to prove the existence of such a rudimentary esthetic sense. Yet 
this feeling of wonder was not always pleasurable. Novelty has its limit 
of agreeableness for the baby as for the adult mind, and too sudden a 
change in familiar surroundings is apt to be disconcerting and even dis- 
tressing. Thus, when just twelve weeks old, Clifford was quite upset by 
his mother donning a red jacket in place of the usual flower-spotted 
dress. He was just proceeding to take his breakfast when he noticed 
the change, at the discovery of which all thoughts of feasting deserted 
him, his lips quivered, and he only became reassured of bis whereabouts 
after taking a good look at his mother’s face. 

Even when the new object is not thus a rupture of the familiar, its 
strangeness may affect the infantile mind sadly. Clifford was often re- 
marked by his father drawing a deep sigh after a prolonged inspection 
of something particularly mysterious, as the face of a clock, or the play 
of the reflection of the fire-flame. Wonder has its two bifurcating lines 
of development: it may pass into glad excitement, into an impulse of 
joyous worship, showing itself in smiles and cooings, or into oppressive 
awe or fear. In Clifford’s case it was noticeable that the same object 
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would produce now the one, now the other effect, according to his con- 
dition. 

Not only so—and here, says our chronicler, we come to the interesting 
point—a very few weeks would make all the difference in the effect of 
the same objects. For example, a not very alarming doll belonging to 
Clifford’s sister, after having been a pleasant object of regard, suddenly 
acquired for him, when he was nearly five months old, a repulsive as- 
pect. Instead of talking to it and making a sort of amiable deity of it 
as heretofore, he now shrieked when it was brought near. And there 
seems to have been nothing in his individual experience which could 
account for this sudden accession of fear. And, similarly, strangers who, 
as I have observed, once were impartially greeted with a hospitable 
smile, began about the same time (in his sixth month) to appear in a 
very disagreeable light. 

These observations led Clifford’s father to long speculations as to the 
inheritance of certain feelings. Thus he hints that the special interest 
taken by his child in reflections may be a survival of the primitive feel- 
ing respecting the second selves or ghosts of things which anthropologists, 
as Mr. E. B. Tylor and Mr. Herbert Spencer, tell us was first developed 
in connection with the phenomena of reflected images, shadows, &e. 
Yet he evidently feels a ditliculty here, since Clifford somewhat provok- 
ingly remains supremely indifferent to his own reflection in the glass, 
He goes on to ask whether the fear called forth by the doll and the face 
of strangers ata certain stage of the child’s development, is not clearly 
due to an instinct now fixed in the race by the countless experiences 
of peril in its early, pre-social, Ishmaelitic condition. 

Among other feelings displayed by the young Clifford was that of 
amusement at what is grotesque and comical. When only four or five 
months old he was accustomed to watch the antics of his sister, an elfish 
being given to flying about the room, screaming, and other disorderly 
proceedings, with all the signs of a sense of the comicality of the spec- 
tacle. So far as the father could judge, this sister served as a kind of 
jester to the baby monarch. He would take just that distant, good- 
natured interest in her foolings that Shakespeare’s sovereigns took in the 
eccentric unpredictable ways of their jesters. 

JI will not run the risk of wearying the reader by following the diary 
into the record of the early stages of the development of will. This is 
less rich and full than the other parts. After all, the “will” in this 
early stage of existence seems to be nothing but a sort of occult meta- 
physical “ will to live” about which we have recently heard so much. 
What we mean by an orderly will is developed out of a number of in- 
stinctive impulses aided by recollection and intelligence. These instinc- 
tive impulses come into play in the first months of babyhood, and the 
chronicle of Clifford’s achievements contains some curious facts on this 
head. Toselect but one, the observant father calls attention to the fact 
that, while the impulse to seize objects manifested itself, as we have seen, 
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when he was eleven weeks old, the impulse to relinquish showed itself 
considerably later. Thus, after he had first succeeded in carrying the 
nipple of his bottle to his mouth, his action failed of its object through 
the want of an impulse on the part of the hand to relax the grasp. And 
the first deliberate act of throwing away an object of which he had 
become tired did not occur till some months later. This fact leads the 
chronicler to go off into a somewhat cynical vein of reflection on the 
grasping propensities of the race. 

I will conclude this fragmentary sketch of Clifford’s early mental 
development by remarking that when twenty-seven weeks old he began 
to articulate sounds quite spontancously. Up to this time he had had 
some understanding of sounds, for he would turn to the welj-known litho- 
graph recently given us by the enterprising publishers of the Graphic, 
when the words “cherry ripe” were spoken. But his own powers of 
vocal execution were of the scantiest. His vocabulary may be said to 
have been confined to vowel sounds ranging from the broad @ to a cockney 
ow, that is to say d-00. But now he suddenly bethought himself to 
extend his range of articulation, and within twenty-four hours lit on the 
important additions “da! da!” and “ba! ba!” Here, then, we may 
take our leave of him, fairly on his way to become a rational animal, 
distinguished from all inferior creatures by the possession of a system of 
signs or a language. 

I leave this transcript from the diary of a psychological observer to 
produce its own proper effect on the minds of my readers. They may 
not, perhaps, altogether share in the worthy parent’s estimate of the 
importance of these researches. Some of them, particularly among the 
mothers, who have had their own field of inspection, may be disposed to 
regard certain of his observations as trite and commonplace. Others, 
again, of the cynical bachelor class, may think that they. discover now 
and again traces of weak paternal sentiment, mingling with and adulte- 
rating the pure ore of scientific curiosity. And, finally, sober people 
may find some of the social speculations put forward in the record far- 
fetched if not absurd. However this may be, I feel I have done my task 
in letting them know something of the nature of the new fashion in the 
domain of psychological inquiry. Whatever the scientific worth of the 
results so far obtained, nobody but a cynical contemner of all human 
tenderness will doubt the ethical importance of an occupation which is 
so well fitted to soften the sex which nature has not taken the same 
pains to mollify that we have seen her take in the case of the other half 


of our race. 
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a Hishop’s Confession. 
OO, 


i 
3EFORE you can be chosen as a missionary you must pass through an 
ordeal which will try whether you have every sort of courage—the physi- 
cal and the moral.” 

These were the words which the General of the Franciscans had 
spoken tothe young French monk, Brother Euphrasius, when the latter 
had applied to be sent as a missionary to China; and as the two were 
alone in the confessional, the good but shrewd old man added gently : “TI 
have watched you, Euphrasius, and love you asa son; that is why I 
should like you to know yourself. You are not an ordinary monk, for you 
were a soldier, and I believe a brave one, before joining us; but it was 
a love disappointment which drove you into the Church, and that was 
weakness. A man of true moral courage would have remained in the 
world to bear his misery and do his duty in that state of life which he 
had adopted. You would have served Christ as well in the camp as in 
the cloister. Have you thought of this? Have you ever asked your- 
self whether it was not your wounded vanity, and, in part, a spirit of 
vindictiveness that sent you amongst us 1” 

“Tt may be,” answered Euphrasius after a pause. He was kneeling 
with his arms crossed and his head bent in an attitude of the lowliest 
submission. “ Father,” he continued, making his full confession in a 
sob, “TI cannot drive her out of my mind—I cannot.” 

“'That’s it,” said the old man in a still gentler tone than before. 
** And you have been guided in almost all that you have done and now 
want to do by the desire of being revenged on her. You could not 
endure to live in the world and see her happy with another man. You 
said to yourself: ‘I will plant a thorn in her breast ; I will show her 
how she has wrecked my life.’ Perhaps you are aspiring to the martyr’s 
crown, in order that hearing how you died she may give back to you 
some of the love which now ought to belong wholly to her husband.” 

“God forgive me: it is all true,” murmured the young monk in 
abject contrition, as he trembled in every limb. 

“Well, pray God to move you with a purer spirit,” said the Father. 
“Tt is but two years since you became a priest, and one only since you 
joined our brotherhood, and yet already the monotony of cloister life is 
beginning to pall upon you. The adventurousness and perils of a mis- 
sionary’s life tempt your mind; you cannot bear to end your days in 
obscurity, praying for yourself and for her whom you have lost. Yet 
recollect, my son, that your love as it burns now in your breast is deadly 
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sin. If you could bear to become contemptible in the eyes of this woman 
so that she might never repent having chosen your rival, if you could 
do something to give her full peace at the cost of your own pride, then 
your love would be good indeed, and sweet in God’s sight, sweet in her’s, 
too, when she came to know of it by-and-by in Heaven.” 

“T will pray for strength, Father,” faltered Euphrasius almost 
inaudibly. Then he remained on his knees for some minutes longer, till, 
having received absolution for the sins he had confessed, he arose and 
walked off slowly to his cell. 

The Father watched him with 2 sympathising glance as he went. 
He had no real intention of baulking the young monk’s aspirations 
towards the life of a missionary, and the searclfing trial to which he had 
just put his conscience was only the beginning of that probation to which 
all must submit who want to go forth into heathen countries as apostles, 
As there are many forms of human weakness, so the methods of probation 
must be many and divers. Some have to be tested in the self-denial of 
creature comforts, some in endurance and temper, some in physical 
bravery. On these points there seemed to be not much need for trying 
Brother Euphrasius, who was abstemious as an anchorite, strong ia body, 
and impervious to heat or cold; mild in temper; and as regards courage, 
a soldier who had been decorated for valour on the battle-field. Henri de 
Garderoy, as his name was in the world, had been one of the most dash- 
ing officers in the French army. He had won his captain’s epaulets in 
the Crimea; but then coming home, he had learned that the girl to whom 
he had plighted his love had, during his absence, become aftianced to 
another man. The blow had well nigh driven him mad. Angéle de 
Montcroix, the young lady in question, was of high birth, beautiful, fas- 
cinating, and gifted in many ways. Henri would have staked his life on 
her constancy ; and yet, in spite of her plighted troth, and even as he was 
risking his life in war, winning laurels which were only precious to him 
because he hoped to lay them at her feet, even then she was untrue to 
him and gave her hand to a man of no great merit, all for money ! 

The contempt he felt for the girl who had betrayed him did not serve 
to cure Henri of his love. Angéle appeared to be indifferent to his 
reproaches. At the one interview which they had after his return she 
offered no excuses for her conduct; she told him that her love for him 
was dead, and she bowed her head to his scorn; but this did not wipe 
out her image from his heart. He lost all pleasure in his career and left 
the service, to go and wander in an aimless way over the world. Whilst 
on his travels he read in the papers of Angéle’s marriage to her new 
lover, the Baron de Rosenheim, a banker nearly twenty years older than 
herself, and soon afterwards he learned that she was becoming one of the 
gayest leaders of fashion in Paris. Thereupon he returned to France, 
capitalised his fortune, and entered a seminary to study for priest’s 
orders. Angéle had been callous to the lustre of his military glory, he 
would now shame her by his renunciation of all worldly things, and be 
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constant to her in the enforced celibacy of priesthood. Such were the 
thoughts uppermost in his mind when he prepared for ordination ; such 
were the thoughts which still inspired him when, a year after taking 
priest’s full orders, he gave up all he possessed to the Franciscan order 
and assumed the brown cowl and sandals. Truly, by that time there 
was no more in him of rancour, as men usually understand rancour. 
He prayed morning and night that Angele might be happy, but the 
General of his order had rightly divined that his wound was not healed, 
and that the sentiments he cherished towards his faithless love, generous 
as they might seem to men, would to the scrutinising eye of God appear 
vindictiveness, and petty vindictiveness, too. It is not enough that we 
should pardon those who wrong us ; we must so pardon as to make the 
forgiveness easy and comforting to receive. 

Brother Euphrasius understood this after the fatherly chiding he had 
received from his superior; but he could not cease to love, and so long 
as his love retained any earthly element it must remain mixed with 
human resentments. You had only to look at the young friar to guess 
how much he must have suffered from a love wound. He had large, 
dreamy eyes of wondrous softness. There was a feminine delicacy in his 
features, in the gentleness of his voice, in the quiet polish of his manners ; 
and his tastes from childhood up had always been those of a scholar and 
gentleman. He had never been a ferocious soldier. Foremost in the 
fight, ne had also been foremost after battles in rendering kind offices to 
the conquered. Foes and friends spoke well of him; and those who 
knew him best confirmed by their praises the intuitive appreciation of 
those who liked him at first sight. 

But Euphrasius was weak—how weak only he himself knew as 
night after night, in his lonely cell, he tried to banish the thought of 
Angéle from his mind and could not. There were moments when the 
perfume of flowers she had worn came back to him with a sense of volup- 
tuousness. He sometimes started out of sleep breathing her name and 
thinking he was walking with her; and there were other gloomy times 
when, in his disturbed slumbers, she appeared to him with a tearful face 
and hands clasped as if she were in sorrow and wanted his help. Of 
course he knew nothing of what Angéle was doing. She had been 
married some years now, and in the secluded Norman monastery where 
he resided no news of the outer world ever penetrated. Euphrasius 
spent his days in prayer and study. He was permitted to learn the 
Chinese language, and diligently did so, but without knowing whether 
his application to be enrolled as a missionary would ever be granted. 
The Father Superior purposely kept him in ignorance on this point. A 
whole year passed and Euphrasius did not again prefer his request, nor 
did the Father Superior himself allude to it. But the young friar was 
learning patience at a good school, and gradually, as he devoted himself to 
his books, his mind grew calmer and his spirit was soothed. He began to 
See his position in a clearer light, and, understanding that this earthly 
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life is a short one, to feel that the other and better life beyond this is 
worth striving for at any cost. 

About eighteen months after Euphrasius had confessed himself to his 
Superior asabove recorded, the Father entered his cell one day and 
abruptly said, “ Euphrasius, are you still in the same mind about going 
to China ?” 

“ Yes, Father,” was all the young friar could say, but he turned 
crimson. 

“Then you shall go and spend a few months at the Foreign Mission 
College in Paris, where you will be instructed in your duties. Be a good 
servant of the Church, my son.” 

“T will try, Father.” 

‘“€T would not make you vain, Euphrasius,” continued tlfe old man, lay- 
inga kind hand on the young man’s shoulder, “ but remember that you 
are one of those to whom much has been given and of whom much will be 
required ; the trials that will be sent to test the fortitude of other mis- 
sionaries may seem no trials at all to you; but you will have your temp- 
tations too. God tries each according to his strength, but not above his 
strength, recollect that.” 

“ Father, if I am to die in my work, let your blessing be with me,” 
said Euphrasius as he knelt down. 

“T do not think you will die, my son,” saidthe Superior when he had 
given his blessing : “ presumptious as it may seem that I should try to 
predict the ways of the Almighty, I yet do not believe that He will take 
from you a life for which you appear to care little. I have a presenti- 
ment that I shall see you again.” , 

“ May you be satisfied with my work when I next mect you, Father.” 

“T believe I shall be, Euphrasius,” said the old man ; “ I must not 
grudge you the confidence you deserve. I look upon you as one of the 
elect upon whom God has set his seal for the most difficult of labours 
that are to be performed here below. Go, striving to be worthy of your 
election, and come back to me with peace in your heart !” 

Brother Euphrasius had certainly peace in his heart at that moment, 
as he listened to the exhortation of a man whom he revered; and he 
went to Paris that day with a thankful mind. 


Il, 


While Euphrasius was preparing himself for the career of a missionary 
Angéle de Rosenheim was leading a by no means happy life in Paris. 
Little as the desolate monk suspected it, she loved him as deeply as he 
did her ; and she had suffered as much as he from this love, though her 
pangs were of another kind. In her case there was remorse and the 
bitter humiliation of feeling that she was despised for her mercenariness. 
Poor girl, she had never given a thought to money matters so long as 
she herself had been concerned ; but there had been heavy trouble in her 
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family on account of a scampish brother, and she had been compelled to 
sacrifice herself for this scapegrace. Angéle’s father, the Count de Mont- 
croix, was a squire of no very large estate, who enjoyed an honourabie 
competency, but nothing more. He had two children, and had so hus- 
banded his resources that he hoped to give his son a good start in life 
and to provide his daughter with a satisfactory dower. But Philippe de 
Monteroix, Angéle’s brother, was a weak-willed spendthrift, who, from 
the day when he got a commission in a cavalry regiment, started at a 
gallop down the road to ruin. He ran into debt, and had to be paid out 
again and again. First his own portion was swallowed up, then his 
sister’s; after this the Count had to mortgage his estates to meet another 
disgraceful scrape. At last, there came a day when Philippe de Mont- 
croix, in order to obtain money which his father could no longer give 
him, committed an offence which might have brought him within reach 
of the criminal law. He had to be saved once more, and the only way 
to do this now was by his sister making a rich marriage. The Baron de 
Rosenheim, the Count’s banker, who had seen Angéle and admired her, 
declared himself at this juncture and proposed for the girl’s hand. He 
had heard of Philippe’s scrape, and with considerable delicacy he ad- 
vanced the Count a large sum of money without any security at the very 
moment when it was needed. Angéle, for her father’s sake and her 
brother’s, responded to this generosity by consenting to become the 
Baron’s wife ; and when the marriage settlements were drawn up shortly 
afterwards, the banker cleared all the mortgages off her father’s property, 
gave her penitent brother a fresh start in life by sending him as managing 
agent to a cotton plantation in Louisiana, and settled a million of francs 
on Angéle herself. 

It was under these circumstances that Angele had to meet Henri de 
Garderoy when he returned from the Crimea. Her love for him had 
never abated a moment; on the contrary, it had expanded till it filled 
her whole being and tortured her. How handsome he looked on that 
day when he came back to her, having heard nothing of her unfaithful- 
ness! How brave, how knightly and trustful, as he held her hands 
which for a moment she had not strength to withdraw from him, and 
gazed rapturously into her eyes! . . . But she had to tell him what had 
occurred, and she did so at length without faltering. Nor would she 
accuse any but herself. Having chosen her own part, she had the forti- 
tude to take all the blame on herself; she did not disclose her father’s 
and her brother’s trouble ; and not a word escaped her to show that she 
looked upon her coming alliance as a sacrifice. Her husband’s honour 
was now to be her own, and she would not suffer him to appear odious 
or ridiculous in any man’s eyes. So when Henri, in the paroxysm of his 
despair and anger, flung at her the words, “ Jilt! you have sold yourself 
for money !” she answered ; “I shall at all events be the faithful wife of 
«man whom I admire and esteem ”—and this she had said with an ap- 
parently cruel calmness. 
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But it had been an awful scene, and the recollection of it would 
sicken her whenever her mind dwelt upon it in after time. Her mar- 
riage took place, and she went to reside with her husband in the latter’s 
splendid Parisian mansion. Then came the news that Henri de Garderoy 
had thrown up his commission to become a priest, and this added 
another weight to Angéle’s load of secret misery. 

For she had been hoping and praying that he might forget her. Some 
may think that women never make such wishes in real earnest, but 
always derive some consolation from the constancy of those whom they 
have wronged. Angéle de Rosenheim, however, had not wronged Henri 
in wanton caprice, and it was essential to her peace of mind that he 
should be cured of his wound and become happy. Two children were 
born to her within the first three years of her marriage ; and if she could 
have seen Henri married too, she might have found rest, and have lived 
content in her children’s and husband’s love. The Baron was a kind, 
affectionate husband to her; and he was also a genial, honourable man, 
whose upright character she esteemed, and whose many amiable qualities 
she loved. Not for worlds would she have done anything to pain him ; 
and she had jealously kept from him all knowledge of her engagement to 
Henri. The Baron had never so much as heard Henri de Garderoy’s 
name pronounced by her. 

For all this Henri stood like a shadow between him and his wife. 
Angéle could not forgive herself for having, as she thought, ruined the 
life of her lover. She understood but too well the implied rebuke to her 
own mercenariness which was conveyed in his utter renunciation of all 
worldly goods, and the censure upon her marriage which he expressed 
in his own vows of eternal celibacy. But now that he was a priest 
and monk she sometimes thought that she could bear to tell him the 
whole truth under the sacred seal of the confessional. She would be 
wronging no one if she disclosed to a priest that which his lips dared 
never reveal ; indeed, she had perhaps failed in her duty by not making 
full avowals to the priest of her parish whose confessional she ordinarily 
attended. If she could only have ascertained where Henri was! ... Ifshe 
could have thrown herself at his feet in some lonely convent chapel and 
have obtained from him his double absolution as a man and as a mini- 
ster!... Unfortunately, monks cannot easily be found by those who have 
known them in the outer world. The regulations of monastic orders are 
expressly framed to guard against such rencounters. Even if Angéle 
had been able to ascertain in what monastery and under what name 
Henry de Garderoy was living it would have been useless for her to try 
and seek access to him. The Father Superior wouid suspect her of wish- 
ing to disturb the young friar’s peace, and would tell her to carry her 
confessions elsewhere. This Angéle knew well enough, and nearly six 
years elapsed after the marriage before a mere hazard—if there be such 
things as hazards—brought her face to face again with the man who had 
parted from her in such furious and just anger. 
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One morning, when Angéle had been breakfasting with her husband 
and children, the Baron, looking at his watch, said, “I shall not go to 
the office just yet, for I expect the visit of two monks, brothers of the 
Church Mission, who are coming to me for my yearly subscription.” 

“How much do you give?” asked Angéle, whose attention was not 
yet quite awakened to the subject. 

“ A thousand francs generally.” 

‘“‘ And do the monks always come for the money themselves ?” 

“ Yes, it’s their rule, I believe. The Superior of the Missionary Col- 
lege writes to me that the two friars whom I expect are going to China, 
and will take my subscription towards their expenses from our hands, 
‘and ’—as he adds—‘ leave a blessing on our house.’ ” 

“ Does the Superior say to what Order these monks belong ?” 

“Yes, Franciscans—Brother Babolinus and Brother Euphrasius,” 
saying which the banker smiled. 

Then Angéle was silent. She knew that Henri de Garderoy had be- 
come a Franciscan, and a hot flush rose to her face. Her two children were 
standing beside her—the one a bright boy of five, the other a blue-eyed little 
girl of three. Angéle, to hide her face from her husband, stooped and 
kissed them ; and it was at this moment that a servant coming in an- 
nounced that there were two friars below. 

“Show them up,” said the Baron, and next minute the pair were 
introduced: A gloomy pair, sandalled, cowled, with knotted ropes. 
round their waists, whose aspect made their children cling closer to their. 
mother’s dress, and whose sad garb formed a striking contrast to the- 
luxuriousness of the banker’s furniture, and to the wealth of silver and 
china displayed on his table. 

Angéle herself was beautifully attired ina grey silk petgnoir, trimmed 
with pink satin and lace. Her beauty was then in its prime, full of 
youth, sweetness, and matronly dignity. Nevertheless, her face was 
blanched of all colour, and her eyes were almost haggard, as she rose to. 
her feet on recognising Henri de Garderoy. Henri, too, knew her at 
once, and stood as if transfixed near the door. He had thrown back his 
hood, and his thin, pale face, surmounted by his shaven crown and small 
fringe of brown hair, looked like that of a man risen from the grave or 
descended from the picture of a saint. For a moment his wan cheeks 
became tinged with pink, and a flash, vivid as lightning in the night, 
shot through hiseyes. But he promptly remembered his vow of humility, 
and with lowered glance and arms folded, stood motionless, though his 
head swam. 

Poor Euphrasius! this shock had come upon him more heavily for 
being unexpected. He had gone out with his brother, Babolinus, in 
obedience to his Superior’s orders ; but as it was Babolinus who had to 
collect the money, Euphrasius had not asked where they were going. 
Monks do not converse with each other in the streets, and Euphrasius 
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had entered two houses before this one without knowing, or indeed car- 
ing, who the owners were. 

Luckily for him it was Babolinus who did all the talking, and very 
expert he was at the work, for he was a friar of the jocose order. Not 
all the abstemiousness of convent life, or its rigid discipline, had been 
able to freeze the source whence his good humour flowed in a limpid 
stream. He fasted as much as other monks, prayed like them, toiled 
like them, but he was always cheerful ; and he had been ordered now to 
go out to China because men like himself, bubbling over with the milk 
of human kindness, make precious missionaries. ‘‘ Monsieur le Baron,” 
he said, advancing with a smile as he held out his collection bag, “we 
come as wayfarers thanking you for paying the expenses of our journey.” 

“ You are going to China?” said the Baron, dropping a bank note 
into the bag. “It is a long voyage and a dangerous country, eh ?” 

“ Danger exists everywhere ; but we live through them somehow,” 
answered the cheerful monk. ‘“ May your path and those of your lady 
and children be free from them.” 

“Thank you,” said the banker ; “ when do you sail, brother?” 

“Tn about a week.” 

“ And your young friend here is going with you?” 

“ Yes, we are to be companions. Speak up for yourself, Euphrasius.” 

Up to this moment Angéle, who stood with heaving breast, had said 
nothing. Her children were clinging to her as if frightened, and she 
could find no words to reassure them. She was trembling, and felt 
ashamed, for as her eye wandered from Henri—oh how changed from 
former times!—to the finery around her, she thought she could read 
what was passing in his mind. There was he barefooted, clad in serge, 
and wasted by long privations, whilst she revelled in rich attire and 
plenty. She wished she had been clothed in rags sooner than in these 
rustling stuffs which seemed to mock his utter poverty. Where would 
be the use of kneeling at his feet now to make her shrift? Would he 
ever believe in her repentance now that he had seen her apparently in 
the full sunshine of domestic bliss, and her husband giving alms to him? 

But the banker was speaking to Euphrasius. 

“ Dear me, sir,” he said, “it seems to me that I have met you be- 
fore. You remind me strangely of a brave young officer whom I once 
knew very slightly, Henri de Garderoy.” 

“Such was my name once,” replied the young monk in a low voice. 

“‘ What, the hero of the Redan? And now you are a monk! Well, I 
won't say there’s anything amiss in that; but yet I hope, brother, you 
have not been banished from the world by sorrows?” 

“T have never felt any wish to return to the world,” was Euphrasius’s 
evasive answer, and the banker, feeling he had been indiscreet, desisted 
from further questions. But at that moment Angéle intervened. 

“My brother, let your blessing rest on my children,” she faltered, 
gliding forward, and holding her children by the hand. 
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“ God’s peace be upon them!” said Euphrasius, lifting three fingers 
of his hand, but still speaking very low and avoiding Angéle’s glance. 

“ And on me, brother, and on my husband. . . .” 

“ And on you, lady, and on your husband,” continued the monk 
gently. 

Angéle had sunk to his knees and lowered her head. When she 
raised it the two friars were already gone, and it was her husband who 
assisted her to rise. 

“ Fine fellows those monks,” he said, wondering a little to see his 
wife so much moved, but attributing the fact to the magic which ecclesi- 
asticism exercises over the female mind. “ Fancy, though, a captain of 
dragoons turning friar! I suppose some girl jilted him; it’s an old 
story.” 


Tur. 


Our scene now is in a Chinese village called Seiho-Tchin. A mis- 
sionary station was established there, with its church, its school, its 
dispensary of medicines, and its hospital. Brother Babolinus was the 
nominal director of these institutions, but the real, active manager of 
them all was Euphrasius, who had more energy, culture, and knowledge 
of the world than his senior. He had found Seiho a wilderness, spiri- 
tually speaking; in two years he had raised it to a condition of prosperity, 
happiness, and order which made it enviable in the sight of surrounding 
Chinese communities. 

One man may work wonders when there breathes in him a sacred 
fire. Euphrasius had practically converted the whole population of 
Seiho to Christianity, and in doing so had stripped them of many 
prejudices which kept them backward in the management of their 
worldly affairs. He taught them improved methods of agriculture, 
enterprise and honesty in trade, cleanliness, sanitary laws; he made 
them desirous of useful knowledge, and instilled into them all sorts of 
ideas tending to their general enlightenment. His school was crowded 
with children ; his dispensary and hospitals helped to stifle in the germ 
many of those fearful epidemics which are continually decimating the 
Chinese population; and in his church, Sunday after Sunday, he ad- 
dressed large and eager congregations who marvelled at his facility in 
speaking their language. Brother Babolinus had never been able to 
master the Chinese tongue, but Euphrasius spoke it so well that his 
usefulness as a missionary had the fullest scope. 

Of course, however, he had his trials to bear, for his work was by no 
means easy, and the good which he could achieve, s!owly and laboriously, 
by an exercise of untiring patience, was often compromised by the hos- 
tility of natives who were not settled within his parish. Petty officials, 
who were sent to rule the village, frowned at the spread of Christianity, 
and would often try to persecute the converts; provincial governors 
laughed at the schools, disapproved of the hospital and endeavoured to 
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rouse popular fanaticism against the pharmacy, as being a dispensary of 
devilish drugs. Alone with Brother Babolinus in a hostile country, 
two hundred miles away from the nearest European settlement, Euphra- 
sius had to cope with these difficulties and dangers as he could; but his 
very weakness was in some way a protection to him, and on the whole 
he got on very fairly till a fellow-countryman of his, a certain Monsieur 
Rigobert, came and settled in the village as a general dealer in European 
wares, a cook, publican, fiddler, dentist, surgeon, and performer of con- 
juring tricks. 

This Rigobert was not at all a bad fellow, so far as heart and inten- 
tions went. He wanted to make money, and would have been content 
to make it honestly so long as this was possible. A small, crop-headed, 
dapper little fellow, nimble as an ape, garrulous as a magpie, and always 
smiling ; he boasted a hundred talents, and would never scruple to lay 
claim to a hundred others which he had not got. He could drawa 
tooth deftly, but he would also undertake to cut off a leg, which was 
not so much in his line. He had a smattering of astronomy, but he 
pretended to divine the influence of the stars on human events ; he sold 
genuine goods so long as he had any, but when his stock of such was on 
the decline, he had no hesitation in palming off pinchbeck and shoddy at 
the same prices as substitutes. This unprejudiced genius had tried all 
sorts of trades in France without much success, and had at last gone out 
to China as cook on board a merchant-vessel. But being horribly sea- 
sick on board, he had vowed that he would not set foot on a ship again 
till he had earned money enough to justify his travelling home as a first- 
class cabin-passenger. Hearing that a Christian settlement was flou- 
rishing at Seiho, and that an “ opening” existed there without competition 
for a man of enterprising turn, he had started off with a stock of mixed 
goods—also a fiddle, a concertina, and a box of conjuring implements, in- 
cluding an inexhaustible bottle, out of which he lost no. time in dispen- 
sing liquor to the natives. This marvellous proceeding had its due 
effect on the Chinese mind, and in a very short time, by dint of his 
fiddling, conjuring, quacking, and fortune-telling, Monsieur Rigobert 
became a popular character in the village, and began to feather his nest 
pretty snugly at the expense of the Celestials. 

Unfortunately, Rigobert’s influence, as soon as it was definitely 
established, did not work to the ends which Euphrasius and his comrade 
Babolinus were pursuing—much the contrary. Rigobert had at first 
settled under the missionaries’ protection, begging them respectfully to 
befriend him ; but as soon as he could shift for himself, he proceeded to 
set up what he was facetiously pleased to call a “constitutional oppo- 
sition.” He left off going to church on the ground that he was a free- 
thinker, and amused himself by indoctrinating the minds of his Chinese 
customers with republican and materialist ethics, “ because,” said he, 
“the clergy ought not to have things entirely their own way.” In all 
this Monsieur Rigobert intended to be funny rather than mischievous ; 
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to tease the missionaries rather than to grieve or damage them, but he 
did not know the country in which he was living, and one of the earliest 
results of his fooleries was to breed schism in the village. All the most 
cunning and worthless characters, who found Euphrasius’s spiritual yoke 
too heavy, became customers of M. Rigobert’s drink shop, and imbibers 
of his doctrine. Then the silly fellow added a roalette-table to his other 
attractions, and opened a regular casino, where drunkenness and gam- 
bling ran riot, terminating not unfrequently in fights and murder. 
Thereupon, the native officials found an excuse for saying that “ these 
Christians ” (for they confounded the good and the bad together) were 
fomenters of discord and trouble; and by way of showing impartiality 
between what they termed the two “ sects,” they fell into the habit of 
bambooing two or three well-behaved converts every time that a like 
number of Monsieur Rigobert’s friends had deserved punishment. 

All this was a heavy trouble to Euphrasius and Babolinus, but their 
expostulations with their raflish fellow-countryman were of no avail. 
Babolinus had tackled the man jovially, appealing to his sentiments as 
a good fellow, and urging upon him that Frenchmen ought to make 
common cause in a foreign land so far from home; Euphrasius had 
remonstrated more severely, pointing out to Rigobert that he was guilty 
of criminal folly which might lead to bloodshed, in which case a weighty 
responsibility would rest upon him. 

“You know,” said he, with something of military peremptoriness, 
“how jealously we are watched here as strangers. We can only hope to 
remain unmolested by leading the most blameless lives.” 

“Well, brother, I am leading an honest life enough,” grinned 
Rigobert, not in the least put out. “ You have your doctrines and I 
have mine, and we each practise what we preach.” 

“Pooh, man, don’t talk to us of doctrine,” laughed Babolinus. “TI 
suppose these are your doctrines,” and he pointed to an empty row of 
bottles that had been filled with a devilish sort of whisky distilled from 
rice, 

“ Before you came here there was not a drunken man in the village,” 
continued Euphrasius ; “and now, it seems, you have set up a private 
still. The streets are filled with noise every evening, and your cus- 
tomers come yelling the songs you have taught them under our win- 
dows.” 

“That shows they are enjoying themselves, brother.” 

“ Enjoying themselves in drinking poisonous spirit, losing their 
money over your gambling table, fighting with each other like dogs, and 
then being flogged by order of the mandarins? Is that your idea of 
making people happy ?” 

“T don’t think we are likely to agree, brother, as to what constitutes 
happiness here below or hereafter,” replied Rigobert good-humouredly. 
“You try to keep people in the straight path by threatening them with 
everlasting fire if they go wrong; I preach to them the more genial 
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philosophy of making the best of this life, seeing that they know little 
of that which is to come. You speak to your friends as if they were 
babies ; I treat mine as if they were my equals in common sense, and I 
impart to them all the opinions which I have myself formed in France.” 

“Well, one of these days you will rouse up against you these poor 
misguiled creatures, whom you will have taught to obey no moral law, and 
the end of it will be that we shall have riots and perhaps massacres here.” 

“ Oh, as to that, brothers, I promise you that if there be a riot you 
shall come through it unscathed. I may assail your theories, but I 
never speak otherwise than with respect of your person. Were you 
attacked I should stand by you, and not one of my friends would touch 
a single hair—among the very few which you sport on your heads.” 
This being an allusion to the monks’ tonsures, seemed to Monsieur 

Rigobert a happy stroke of wit, and put him in high good-humour with 
himself as the two friars retreated, sorrowing and angered at his 
obstinacy. 

The interview had taken place outside the door of Rigobert’s general 
store and casino, a now flourishing establishment which the Frenchman 
carried on with the assistance of half-a-dozen native servants. The out- 
side of it was gaudily painted and adorned with lanterns which by night 
made a flaunting blaze, and during the day there were generally some 
loafers hanging about the tables set at the doors to drink of the fiery 
liquors which the Frenchman sold. If custom was slack, Rigobert would 
take up his concertina or fiddle, and the lively tunes he played generally 
had the effect of bringing flocks of Chinamen to his doors. After the 
visit of the monks, Rigobert deemed it prudent to indulge in a little 
music, just by way of showing the public that the lecture he had been 
receiving from the friars had had no effect upon him at all, so he struck 
up the Marseillaise, and the triumphant strains of this air followed the 
two monks as they made their way hack dejectedly to their school. 

Whenever he entered his school-room—a large, gay place ornamented 
with maps and religious prints, and full of happy children—Euphrasius 
felt comforted for many of his troubles. He knew that he was doing 
good here. Some of the older boys and girls were already advanced 
enough to act as pupil-teachers, and the educational work was being 
carried on in a way which exceeded the most sanguine anticipations 
which the missionaries had formed at first. DBabolinus chiefly busied 
himself in the hospital and dispensary, and it was on Euphrasius that 
the care of the schools devolved. He was largely assisted by an intelli- 
gent girl of fifteen, and by her brother a year younger, who had both 
been brought up in a European house at Shanghai, and who spoke 
French well. The girl’s name was Loling, but in christening her 
Euphrasius had called her Angela, and her brother, Lao-Tsen, he had 
baptised Angelo. They were both good children, proud of the good 
work in which they had been admitted to share, and earnest in seconding 
Euphrasius, whom they loved as a father. 
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But, in christening these two young assistants by the name of the 
woman whom he had so deeply loved, Euphrasius had surely proved that 
he still thought much of Angéle de Rosenheim? Indeed he did, and at 
times he thought of her very bitterly, though always with a love un- 
quenchable. His sudden interview with her at her own house, when he 
had seen her so richly clad and living amid so much luxury, had left a 
tormenting impression on him. He had not noticed the yearning look 
that was in her eyes when she gazed upon him. He had only noticed 
her beauty, her attire, her lovely children, her husband, who looked so 
prosperous and happy by her side; and he had thought that she was 
entirely happy too. Well, he wished her to be happy. ... On his 
conscience he desired nothing but her good. Yet the meeting with her 
had been hard. A humble, starveling monk, coming into her house as 
a beggar—that is what he had been—and his wounded vanity suggested 
the idea that he had looked mean and ridiculous, just such a figure as 
a woman might congratulate herself on not having married. 

One day, speaking in his usual chafling way to the monks, Rigobert 
had said: “ You have your ambition as well as I, my masters. I want 
to become rich; you, I daresay, dream of bishops’ mitres, cardinals’ 
hats, and perhaps of the papal tiara.” Euphrasius had had no dreams of 
the kind. It had never entered his head that he could become a bishop, 
but he did wish to do something that would make Angéle think of him 
with admiration. , Here was what he conceived to be a laudable am- 
bition when he was left to himself and had no Superior to read his 
conscience and to chide him. Unfortunately for him, he lived in China, 
under no spiritual domination at all beyond that of his own conscience. 
Brother Babolinus did not know enough of his friend’s affairs to act as 
his adviser, nor was he the sort of man to act asa close dissecter of 
consciences. The two monks confessed their sins to each other, but 
Babolinus looked upon his younger comrade asa saint, and would some- 
times say to him, half in jest, half in earnest, “ If you were to be killed 
out here, brother, the Court of Rome would canonise you in fifty years’ 
time.” 

To be always praised is not good for any man ; and there came a time 
when Euphrasius almost got to think himself near to human perfection. 
He did not say to himself that he was perfect ; but sounding his con- 
science for sins, he could find none, and in his confessions to Babolinus 
he had to fall back upon trivialities. Thus he lapsed into a mood of 
unwitting self-justification and praise. He felt that he was working 
with his whole heart, denying himself, and doing his best generally to 
serve God; and he wondered somewhat querulously why Heaven had 
raised up such an obstacle on his path as Monsieur Rigobert. Had 
Heaven, then, no interest in the work he was achieving? Was it 
nothing to have rescued souls from infidelity ? and were his labours as 
an apostle to be thwarted at every step by a rogue who was scattering 
sin around him broadcast 
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Babolinus, perceiving how impatient Euphrasius grew at Rigobert’s 
misdeeds, tried sometimes to offer consolation, and in so doing spoke in a 
truer spirit of Christian philosophy than his friend, though it was far 
from his intention to speak in a tone of reproof. “ Brother, our work 
must not be made too easy for us,” he used to say, “else we might 
despise it, and perhaps undertake more than we can satisfactorily per- 
form. So long as this wolf is amongst us we shall not be tempted to 
abandon the sheep of our little flock, and this, perhaps, will be a mercy 
to them.” 

“ Everything was going on so well before he came,” muttered Euphra- 
sius mournfully. 

* And everything will go on well though he is here. Assuredly an 
occasion will come for worsting him. Let us remain patient in our 
work, and we may be judged worthy of sharper trials than any that have 
befallen us yet.” 

“Would that some sharper trial would come!” exclaimed Euphra- 
sius fanatically ; then, becoming aware of his presumption, he added 
humbly, “if strength be vouchsafed us to meet it. What I mean, 
Babolinus, is that this man sees too mean a foe to cope with. It is 
like wrestling with a viper, and wasting one’s time and strength over it, 
when one has gone out to meet lions.” 

** Patience, brother ! we shall encounter our lions in time,” replied the 
elder monk. 

“T wonder how soon,” answered Euphrasius, with a faint smile. 

“Oh! soon enough for me,” said Babolinus, laughing. “TI only hope 
I may not be like the prophet who met the lion in the way, and wasslain 
outright, without any fighting on his part, from what I can make out.” 

The lions—that is, the sharp trial which Euphrasius had invoked— 
did come, but not in the manner, or at the time, when the young monk 
had expected. 

Once a month an estafette used to come from the nearest European 
settlement, bringing letters and parcels from Europe to Seiho. One 
day, in fine spring weather, the courier arrived whilst Euphrasius was 
busy with his classes in the school, and Babolinus presently came running 
into the schoolroom, flourishing a large open document with a seal to it. 

“Father! father!” he cried, and, with tears of joy starting to his 
eyes, flung himself at his friend’s feet, “let your first episcopal blessing 
rest on me, monseigneur !” 

“What means this?” inquired Euphrasius amazed. 

“The Holy Father has constituted Seiho into a see, and appointed 
you its first bishop,” answered Babolinus, still on his knees. “I may 
say now, like Simeon, Vane dimittis, and rejoice that this has been in 
part my doing, though we shall, alas! be separated.” 

“Why should we be separated 1” asked Euphrasius, Then, when he 
had laid his hands on his friend, and assisted him to rise—when he had 
also appeased the tumult that had arisen in the schoolroom by dismissing 
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all his cheering, hallooing little pupils for a half-holiday (after they, too, 
had clustered round him for a blessing)—then he sat down, in consider- 
able agitation, to read the instructions that had been forwarded to him 
from Rome along with his letters of appointment. The documents stated 
that, owing to reports which had come to Rome (they could only have 
been sent by Babolinus) of Euphrasius’s zeal, courage, and piety, owing 
also to the success of his labowrs as a missionary, it had been resolved to 
appoint him bishop, and to send out twelve new missionaries to Seiho 
to undertake parish work under his directions. Meanwhile—that is to 
say, as soon as these missionaries arrived—the new bishop was to dele- 
gate Brother Babolinus as his coadjutor pro tem., and to proceed to 
Rome for his investiture and for further orders. On his return to China 
he might, if he deemed it expedient, take out an additional staff of 
missionaries and school-teachers with him, so that the new Christian 
vineyard which he had planted in what had once been a wilderness 
might not suffer from want of labourers. 

“ And it is to thee I owe all this!” exclaimed Euphrasius, quite over- 
come and embracing Babolinus in a transport of gratitude. “ But what 
possessed thee to send such reports in my favour without informing me?” 

“ Because I knew you would not have written in your own praise,” 
answered Babolinus with an honest laugh. “ For all this is your doing, 
brother—these schools, this church, could not have risen above ground 
without you; and yet, I confess, I did not think my words would so 
soon have borne fruit. The Holy Father has paid me a great compli- 
ment in believing me thus readily.” 

“The bishopric should have come to you, Babolinus. I could well 
afford to wait,” said Euphrasius, sincerely meaning what he said. 

“ No, Father ; I am an old man, having none of your genius, and I 
should have made a poor bishop.” Then, with a good-humoured twinkle 
in his eye, “ But now, Father, you will be better armed against the lions 
than I, for you will have a crozier to defend yourself with.” 

“What lions?” asked Euphrasius absently. 

“ Why, the lions who were to relieve the monotony of our existence 
—the lions who were to come under the form of new trials to test our 
strength and faith.” 

“Ah! yes,” answered Euphrasius as absently again, and he did not 
smile at the joke. 

He had just taken up a bundle of the newly-arrived French papers, 
and, in the first journal which he opened, his eyes had lit upon a para- 
graph announcing that the Baron de Rosenheim had been raised to the 
rank of senator by the Emperor Napoleon. Between this promotion of 
Angéle’s husband and his own rise Euphrasius saw no connection what- 
ever, for he believed Babolinus to have been the sole author of the good 
fortune that had befallen himself. But the Baron’s rise did cause him a 
slight pang. At such « moment he could have better borne to keep this 
man out of sight. A senator was a greater man than a bishop, and 
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Angéle was less likely to be amazed at her first lover’s new dignity if 
her husband held a dignity still higher. Euphrasius felt, during a few 
unworthy moments, like a man who is being constantly distanced in the 
race of life by a rival, and it required some effort on his part to shake off 
this feeling. However, his new position had so far modified his senti- 
ments about the future that he no longer cared so much to encounter 
new trials in China. In another month the new missionaries would be 
coming out, and he should set his face towards Rome. To Rome! He 
longed to perform this journey. He had in his mind’s eye a vast scheme 
for the proselytizing of China, the which, if favourably entertained by the 
court of Rome, would open up a boundless field for his energies, and make 
his name ring far and wide among the bishops of Christendom. Then, if the 
martyr’s crown came it would be welcome; for he could go feeling that 
he had left a deep seal of his presence on this earth, and, possibly, made 
some impression too on the woman who had misunderstood him and 
slighted him for money. 

Poor Euphrasius ! his ambition would have been cruelly curbed if he 
could have known that he owed his bishopric mainly, if not solely, to the 
untiring efforts which Angéle and her husband had made with the French 
Government and with the Vatican on his behalf. The kindly offices 
of the good Babolinus would have gone but a small way towards getting 
him a mitre. 

IV. 

It was some two or three months after this that tidings reached 
Europe of a new and treacherous massacre of Christians by the Chinese. 
It was reported that a popular rising had taken place at Seiho-Tchin ; 
that the missionary church and schools had been burned ; that two hun- 
dred native converts, including children, had been put to the sword, and 
that the newly-appointed Bishop of Seiho, along with Brother Babolinus 
and twelve lately disembarked missionaries, had also perished, after 
having been subjected to horrible tortures. That was the first account 
that arrived—an account which made Angéle de Rosenheim’s blood run 
cold when she read it in a newspaper which her husband handed to her. 
For several days the poor lady mourned over her martyred lover with an 
anguish all the more terrible as she had to keep it secret. But then 
intelligence came that the Bishop of Seiho had not been killed—that, in 
fact, he alone had survived the general massacre. And with this news 
was flashed the story of how the Bishop had owed the preservation of his 
life to the fact of his having evinced such a sublime courage as had 
shamed his persecutors into admiration of him. He had been put to 
torture, his limbs had been racked, his feet and hands had been thrust 
into the fire, and molten lead had been poured upon him ; but though 
these barbarous cruelties had been carried on for three days, no recanta- 
tion could be wrung from him, so that at length his tormentors let him 
go with his life out of sheer wonder and respect. By-and-by ampler 
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details arrived from the pens of newspaper correspondents at Shanghai, 
and it appeared that the catastrophe at Seiho had been brought about 
through the misdoings of the publican Rigobert. A party of Chinamen, 
having lost their money over that man’s roulette table one night, swore 
that they had been robbed, and commenced destroying the furniture of the 
casino. The publican drawing a revolver to protect his property, there had 
been bloodshed, after which the rioters set fire to the casino, and then a 
cry had arisen of ‘‘ Down with the Christians !” The missionaries rushing 
out to render assistance in extinguishing the fire that had spread to some 
cottages, were either slaughtered out of hand, or taken captives and put to 
death subsequently in tortures. Meanwhile the murderers, drunk and 
infuriated, had pursued their work of extermination by going from house 
to house and slaying all the native converts who refused to trample on 
the crucifix. Some two hundred men, women, and children had thus 
died, confessing their faith; and of the European residents not one had 
escaped, save the Bishop. Rigobert, the author of the mischief, had 
perished with the rest. 

These horrible tidings came to France at a moment when Parisian 
society had not much to talk about. It was in 1865; Europe was 
quiet, and the Second Empire in its heyday. Society having no wars or 
political sensations to distract it, was in a humour to give its undivided 
attention. to a story which made every Catholic lady thrill as she read it, 
and which drew even from hardened cynics on the Boulevards the con- 
fession that the age of dauntless martyrs was not gone yet. When it 
was known that Monseigneur de Garderoy (as he was now called) was 
on his way back to Europe, and would probably come to Paris after 
passing through Rome, public curiosity was stimulated in a marked 
degree ; when it was reported at length that the stout-hearted Bishop 
had actually arrived in Paris, every man and woman who had perused 
the wondrous record of his life became eager to see him and hear him 
preach. It was soon announced that the Bishop would appear in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, and the chapter of this cathedral was worried 
with applications for reserved seats from all persons holding any social 
position by reason of their rank, wealth, fame, or name. Martyrs are 
not common in these times, though the race be not extinct; and to see a 
man who had actually gone through the ordeal of flame and rack for his 
convictions was an attraction indeed. Moreover, this Bishop was not a 
priest of the common sort, who had been bred in seminaries, knew little 
of the workaday world, and would scarcely be expected to address culti- 
vated laymen in language they would understand ; he was an ex-ofticer, 
who had won honour in the army, and whose name was still remembered 
with pride in his old regiment. Scores of his former comrades were 
among those who wanted to get into the cathedral to hear him, feeling 
sure that the words which fell from his lips would he of a sort to stir 
them like trumpet notes. 

If such were the sentiments of the public, one may imagine what 
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were those of Angéle de Rosenheim. She had spent some days in sick- 
ening sorrow, while she thought Henri de Garderoy dead, and afterwards 
she had pored, with streaming eyes and a throbbing heart, over the nar- 
rative of his heroism and endurance. When he returned to France, she 
resolved that she must see him at any hazard. To be despised of such a 
man was more than she could bear. If only for his own sake, that he 
might think no worse of human nature, as he had known it, than it 
actually deserved, she must tell him that she had not deserted him for 
the sordid motives which he had imputed to her. After that she would 
be at peace with herself, and she would be enabled thenceforth to see 
him face to face without fear, and to think of him without sin. 

For some days Angéle hesitated as to whether she should not relieve 
herself of her heart’s burden by seeking an interview with Henri at once. 
But she learned that he had gone “en retraite” into the Franciscan mo- 
nastery of Caen, where he had spent the first years of his monkhood ; so 
she was fain to wait until he should return to Paris, to preach his pro- 
mised course of sermons at Notre Dame. The Lenten season was 
approaching, and it had been arranged that the missionary Bishop 
should preach in the cathedral, in aid of the foreign missions, on every 
Friday throughout Lent. But first he was to preach a Sunday sermon, 
in the private chapel of the Tuileries Palace, before the Emperor 
Napoleon, the Empress, and Court. This was by the Empress’s special 
desire, and invitations to the mass and sermon were issued by Her 
Majesty’s Chamberlain as for a Court reception. As a senator, the 
Baron de Rosenheim obtained one for himself and his wife; and a few 
days before the solemnity the Minister of Public Worship, accosting the 
Baron in the lobbies of the Senate, congratulated him on the signal 
manner in which Monseigneur de Garderoy had justified the encomiums 
which M. de Rosenheim had passed upon him, in recommending him fora 
bishopric :—“ Your protégé has done wonders, Baron,” said the minister. 
“When we first proposed him at Rome for the mitre he was thought a 
little young even for a bishopric in partibus ; but now we are holding a 
French bishopric in reserve for him. He is thirty-five, is he not ?” 

“T believe so. My wife used to know him when he was in the 
army, but that was before her marriage, ten years ago.” 

“ Exactly ; and he was a captain when he left the service. Well, 
the bishopric of St. Cloud is vacant, and Iam sure we shall be satisfying 
the public wish if we appoint him to it. But there are other dignities 
in store for him. After his sermon on Sunday, the Emperor will give 
him the commandership of the Legion of Honour, and appoint him one 
of the preachers in ordinary to the Court. I daresay, in time, Mon- 
seigneur de Garderoy will become an archbishop and cardinal.” 

“* And perhaps after that Pope,” said the Baron with a smile. 

“Perhaps Pope,” laughed the minister. “If he were an Italian 
instead of a Frenchman, his chances would be considerable; at all 
events, he wants no friends to help him now.” 
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No; the Bishop of Seiho no longer stood in need of patrons. Even 
poor Babolinus, had he been still alive, would have added little to the 
general testimony as to his friend’s greatness and goodness. How high 
his name stood in men’s estimation, Henri de Garderoy could measure 
for himself when he returned to the Franciscan monastery, which he had 
left rather more than three years before. Modern monks are no flatterers. 
The mere elevation of their old comrade to a bishopric would not have 
been sufficient of itself to compel their, respect; but before the steadfast 
missionary, before the martyr, they bowed down with startled loving 
reverence. 

The old Superior, who had said to him at parting, “I have a pie- 
sentiment that I shall see you again, Euphrasius,” knelt down to crave his 
blessing, and faltered as he did so. ‘God be praised that I read your 
destinies aright, Monseigneur. I felt that if your life was spared, you 
would only live to Christ’s glory.” 

“ Don’t call me Monseigneur,” said the Bishop, taking the old man’s 
arm and leading him away. Call me ‘son’ once more, and conduct me 
to my old cell.” 

“ Your cell ; nobody has occupied it since you left,” said the Superior. 
“ You will find it just as it was. Does it bring back happy memories 
to you, my son?” 

“Very happy,” answered the Bishop with a sigh. ‘“ Memories as of 
childhood. My conscience was almost at rest here; at least so it seems 
to me now,” 

As he uttered these words almost inaudibly the Bishop entered the 
small cell so bare of furniture, and sat down at the little table where he 
had spent so many hours in study. Then it was that the Superior had a 
good full view of bis features for the first time and recoiled at the 
alterations which he noticed in him. Henri was no longer attired in 
monkish habit, but in a priest’s black cassock, with the violet buttons 
which denoted his rank, a cassock which added to the thinness of his 
appearance. He had allowed his hair to grow, and it was all grey. 
One of his hands—the left—was in a sling, the other was covered with 
a black glove which, on being removed, disclosed fingers and palm all 
scarred with the marks of scorching. But what affected the Superior 
even more than these fearful traces of physical suffering was the look of 
unutterable melancholy stamped on the Bishop’s features. It even seemed 
to him that a strange expression, almost as of fright, had crept into the 
Bishop’s eyes. These eyes no longer had the steadfast, unquavering 
glance as of yore. The light of youth had gone out of them, nay, it 
looked almost as if hope had fled from them too, Occasionally they 
opened wide and gazed for a moment with a horror-stricken expression 
into space, then suddenly closed, as if the vision they saw was too 
shocking to be borne. 

“Oh, my son, how you must have suffered!” exclaimed the Superior 
clasping his hands. 
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“Tt is over now,” muttered the Bishop hoarsely. “They are in 
Heaven now.” 

“They? Your companions, you mean; poor Babolinus and the 
others, and your little school children. Yes, certainly they’re in 
Heaven.” 

“‘ They died so nobly,” murmured the Bishop, as if he were speaking 
to himself. ‘ Little children of six and seven, with their mothers, who 
refused to trample on the crucifix to save their lives, and as they were 
weltering in blood they called on the name of Christ.” 

“What faith!” ejaculated the Superior with emotion. “And to 
think, my son, that it was you who planted it in the bosoms of those 
women and children who are now with the angels.” 

“ But Rigobert died well too,” cried the Bishop, proceeding with his 
soliloquy. ‘Oh, yes, right well, like a man.” Then a shudder passed 
over him. “ You have heard of Rigobert, Father? He was the publican 
whose conduct led to the massacre. Well, they brought him a crucifix 
and said to him, “ Spit on it,” not doubting that he would. He refused. 
They forced it to his lips, and he kissed it. ‘I shall not buy my life by 
debasing myself at your bidding. Besides, my old mother used to pray 
to the crucifix, and I kiss it for her sake.’ Those were the words which 
this publican and sinner uttered, and died for them. Can you realise 
that, Father?” 

The Bishop had raised his voice, and now stood up with a flashing 
glamour in his eyes, and a shiver shaking his whole body. The Superior 
trembled to see him in such agitation, and endeavoured to soothe him. 
“ Be sure, my son, that God has had mercy on this unhappy man, and 
received him as He did the penitent thief.” 

“Yes, I believe that,” faltered the Bishop ; “but oh, Father, if you 
could know what is on my mind,” and burying his head in his hands he 
burst into tears, and sobbed, not like a child, but with the appalling 
grief of a man. 

It was evident that his nerves had been wofully shaken by the 
crucial torments which he had undergone, and the monks were all 
desirous of ministering to him during his stay among them. But the 
Bishop would not let himself be cared for. He sojourned for a fortnight 
in the monastery, leading the same life as the friars, eating of their food 
and joining in their labours, and by degrees a certain amount of 
composure was restored to him. But often he would walk alone in the 
garden of the monastery, pacing with feverish strides, and talking to 
himself as it seemed to those who observed him ; and if he happened to 
encounter the Superior after one of these walks he would eye him 
wistfully, and open his lips as if he had something to say. One day be 
went so far as to murmur, “ Father, I must make my confession to you,” 
but then he suddenly checked himself, and when the Superior gently 
encouraged him to speak, he repelled these advances suspiciously, almost 
roughly ; “No, I must be a man, and not conjure up phantoms to scare 
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myself with,” he said, and his stay at the monastery came to an end 
without his having taken the Superior into his confidence. 

“T trust he leaves us in better health than when he came,” remarked 
the old man as he saw him depart. ‘“ But surely God has tried his very 
heart and reins. I would not have thought that physical torments 
could have wrought such a change in any man. Holy Mary! how he 
must have suffered !” 


W 


The Sunday had come when the Bishop of Seiho was to preach before 
the Court. The frivolous society of the Second Empire had its gayest 
and fairest representatives packed in the handsome but small chapel of 
the Tuileries, where scarcely standing room could be found for statesmen, 
senators, and foreign ambassadors who were crowded into all the corners. 
The Emperor was rresent, ensconced in his arm-chair, and stroking his 
moustache with a reflective look ; the Empress was there too, and the 
Prince Imperial ; and the Empress, with a true Spaniard’s fervour, leaned 
forward and signed herself as the martyr-bishop passed her, preceded by 
the verger, on his way from the altar to the pulpit. 

It was a solemn moment enough ; and as the preacher arose to speak 
there was a perfect hush as in a room where the dead are lying. Nota 
man or woman was there among that brilliant worldly-minded congre- 
gation but felt that this man who stood up before them so awfully 
cadaverous in appearance had earned the right to say to them what things 
he would. In this age of limp convictions, of bantering scepticism, of 
self-seeking compromises, in this age of effeminate luxuries, of striving 
after riches, comforts, and amusement, this priest had endured the 
tortures of hell sooner than sacrifice his personal dignity or deny his 
faith. And he had thus suffered not ostentatiously in the sight of 
thousands ready to applaud his fortitude, but obscurely, in a dark corner 
of the world, That his heroism had become manifest, and had been 
proclaimed on the honse-tops all over Christendom, was a mere matter 
of chance, for it might well have happened that he should have died of 
his wounds and passed away from men’s minds, leaving no record behind 
of what things he had suffered, bequeathing no example to his contem- 
poraries and to generations yet unborn. 

But God had not willed it so, and there he stood a living memorial 
of faith and strength—a teacher from whom men and women of all 
conditions were bound to take a lesson. 

The sovereign, the statesman, the soldier, the woman of fashion, nay, 
the very priests who had performed the church service were bound to 
ask themselves whether the objects they pursued in life were worth 
striving after at the cost of such pangs as that martyr-bishop had 
undergone ; and again they had to ask themselves whether there were 
any of the tortures among the many which he had endured which they 
would be content to suffer for the vindication of such opinions as they 
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held. Possibly there were some statesmen present, turncoats ; some 
generals, traitors in posse; some journalists, apostates; some ladies, 
hardened offenders, who resented the Bishop’s moral superiority, and 
inwardly hoped that in his sermon he would commit some blunder which 
would “ bring him to earth again,” and prove that he was no genius and 
hardly a gentleman. But if so these people were mistaken. It is not 
easy to preach before a Court, so many are the things that must be left 
unsaid, but Monseigneur de Garderoy acquitted himself of his duty 
better than any preacher had ever done before in that chapel. 

He spoke from the text, “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” and having the work of the Church missions in view, he dwelt on 
the services which the propagation of the Christian faith was rendering 
t» the world. Taking that faith from its cradle he showed what it had 
done, and tried to prophesy what it would do. Then by rapid transi- 
tions (for he knew that he would bore his hearers if he spoke for more 
thar half-an-hour) he came to the drama which had been enacted at 
Seiho, when women and children, almost babes, had died, confessing 
their Redeemer, and of these he gave a stirring picture. Of himself he 
said nothing except in this one sentence: “ When my own turn came 
for being put to the proof, I felt how little I was beside those women 
and children.” Thereupon a long murmur of sympathy ran round the 
chapel. It was felt that this man who had survived his tortures had 
really suffered much more than those who had succumbed under theirs ; 
but Henri de Garderoy checked the outburst that was declaring itself in 
his favour by waving his hand and crying firmly : “ God sends us no more 
sufferings than we can bear. The endurance of physical pain is a 
question of temperament, but the touchstone of courage is the willing- 
ness to die—to take that plunge into the dark abyss of eternity about 
which we know so little, but which yet frightens us all.” 

Thereon he concluded his sermon ; and the collection bags that were 
sent round in aid of the Church missions were filled with bank notes and 
gold. 

The congregation broke up and filed into the apartments of the 
palace. Here the Bishop presently appeared, led by one of the Almoners 
in Ordinary, to make his bow to the Emperor before going away. 
Napoleon III., with the Empress and the Prince Imperial by his side, 
approached the Bishop and flung the collar of the Legion of Honour 
Commandantship round his neck, then thrust his letters of appointment 
as Bishop of St. Cloud into his hand, saying, “‘ Monseigneur, we shall all 
remember your sermon.” 

The Bishop bowed profoundly, but made no reply. Then he turned 
to leave, and the whole throng of statesmen, courtiers, and fair women 
bent low before him as he went out. If ever there was a man who could 
have tasted at that moment the full cup of bliss resulting from earthly 
triumphs it was Henri de Garderoy. 
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Yet a few hours later the Bishop was sitting alone and miserably 
brooding in a small room of the Church Mission College in Paris. It was 
here that he intended to lodge during Lent whilst he delivered his sermons 
at Notre Dame. All the priests and neophytes in the college were ready 
to worship him as aliving saint who would assuredly be canonised here- 
after ; but to one and all he showed a stern face and would tolerate no 
homage. He was sitting alone in his room, at seven, having supped off a 
crust of dry bread, when a young monk entered and announced that a lady 
wished to see him. At the same time he handed a card bearing the 
name of the “ Baroness de Rosenheim.” 

“Show her into the chapel, and have the chapel lighted,” said the 
Bishop ; and for a few minutes he stood resting his chin in his hands 
and meditating, whilst a series of flashes, quick and wild, passed through 
his eyes and over his features. 

Now had come the hour of his greatest triumph on earth, Angéle was 
going to kneel at his feet. 

He doffed his black cassock and put on the richest ecclesiastical vest- 
ments which the college could afford—a surplice bordered with lace, a 
golden cope, an albe of satin embroidered with pearls, and a mitre. Then 
he descended to the chapel; and as he entered saw a woman lying pros- 
trate, in deepest abasement, with her brow on the altar steps. 

An hour later Angéle had made her full confession to Henri de Gar- 
deroy, and he lifted up his hands to give her episcopal absolution. Then 
of a sudden he took off his mitre and laid it at her feet, saying in a tone 
of unimaginable erergy: “ And now I have to make my confession to 
you, Angéle. Listen to me, and I will tell you what I have told no 
living creature before.” 

“No; you are going to accuse yourself falsely,” cried Angéle starting 
back in terror at the expression on his countenance ; “tell me only the 
truth, Henri, once and for all; let us have no secrets.” 

“There shall be no secrets,” replied the Bishop with an awful sob. 
“You think I am a martyr, Angéle, but in the hour of my trial my 
fortitude gave way, and I trampled on the Cross! I wished to see you once 
again; I could not bear to die. Rigobert, the publican, let himself be 
killed ; I, the Bishop, recanted. I defiled the crucifix, and escaped with 
my life because my persecutors despised me. What do you say to that ?” 

“How you must have loved me!” exclaimed Angéle thrilling all 
over. 

“Yes, I did love you and do,” murmured the Bishop still on his 
knees ; “ but now tell me what I am to do, for I know not?” 

“Love me to the end,” said Angéle, “ but with a better and purer 
love than before. Love my children and husband, and remain among us 
to preach to us the sad trials of the weak, and the hopes that remain to 
them when they have been tried above their strength.” 

“T could have had no peace, Angéle,” said the Bishop with a despair- 
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ing groan, “if I had thought that you continued to think of me as better 
than I am. Your husband is a nobler, honester man than I, and I wish 
you to feel it.” 

**T love you better than ever,” answered Angéle, clasping her hands, 
“but our love can be that of a sister and brother. Is your conscience 
clear now ?” 

“Not yet, till I have confessed to the Superior of the Franciscans, 
and to all others who have looked upon me as a hero. I must confess 
my infamy everywhere.” 

“No,” replied Angéle ecstatically, “you must not cause scandal in 
the Church. You have confessed to me, let that be enough. So bear your- 
self in future that you shall have nothing more to confess. J give you 
absolution.” ‘ 

And the woman laid her forgiving hands on the head of the kneeling 
Bishop. 
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At Home” to the poor. 


Few people, I imagine, realise the extreme dulness of the lives of the 
poor. Cut off from the many interests which education or the posses- 
sion of money gives, they have little left but the “trivial round, the 
common task,” which indeed furnishes them with ‘“ room to deny 
themselves,” but is hardly, in their case, at least, “the road to bring 
them daily nearer God.” 

“People must be amuthed,” is the caricatured statement of a true 
human need, and the terrible and often deplored attraction of the public- 
house has its root not so much in the love of strong drink as in the 
want of interest and desire for amusement felt by the lower classes of 
the poor. ‘This is especially true with regard to the women and those 
men who cannot read, Unable to comprehend the ever-living interest 
of watching public affairs, prevented, by ignorance, from following, even 
in outline, the actions of the nations, they are thrown back on the 
affairs of their neighbours, and centre all their interest in the sayings 
and doings of quarrelsome Mr. Jones or much-abused Mrs. Smith. 

It is difficult for those of us to whom the world seems almost too 
full of interests to realise the deadening dulness of some of these lives. 
Let us imagine, for an instant, all knowledge of history, geography, art, 
science, and language, blotted out; all interests in politics, social move- 
ments, discoveries, obliterated; no society pleasures to anticipate ; no 
trials of skill nor tests of proficiency in work or play, to look forward 
to; no money at command to enable us to plan some pleasure for a 
friend or dependent ; no books always at hand (the old friends waiting 
silently till their acquaintance is renewed, the new ones standing ready 
to be learned and loved) ; no opportunities of getting change of scene and 
idea ; no memories laden with pleasures of travel; no objects of real 
beauty to look at. What would our lives become? And yet this is a 
true picture of the minds of thousands of the poorer classes, whose time 
is passed in hard monotonous work, or occupied in the petty cares of 
many children, and in satisfying the sordid wants of the body. In some 
cases precarious labour adds the element of uncertainty to the other 
troubles, an element which by the fact of its bringing some interest, is 
enjoyed by the men, but which adds tenfold to the many cares of the 
housewife. 

It is not easy to see how the poor themselves can get out of this 
atmosphere of dulness. They can hardly give parties, even where the 
cost of entertaining would not be the chief barrier, the extreme 
smallness of the rooms entirely prevents social intercourse, not to men- 
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tion such obstacles as the children having to be put to bed in the course 
of the evening, and all the many discomforts consequent on the one room 
being bedroom, parlour, kitchen, and scullery. But even supposing there 
are two rooms, or few children, the difficulties of entertaining are not 
yet over. With minds so barren, conversation can hardly be the source 
of much amusement, and music and dancing are almost impossible with 
no instrument to help and no space where even the little feet can 
patter. 

But it is possible for the ignorant as well as the cultured to enjoy 
Nature. And it is often a subject of wonder why the poor living in 
such close streets or alleys, surrounded with such unlovely objects, do 
not take more trouble to get out into the country or enjoy the Parks. 
“ Only sixpence, you say,” said a hard-working pale bedy to me one 
day, when I was urging her to go on one of her enforced idle afternoons 
to get air and see some refreshing beauty at Hampstead. “ Well, yer 
see, I could hardly go without the three children, and that’s 1s. 3d., 
besides they’d be a deal hungrier when they come home than perhaps I 
could manage for.” 

What could be said to the last argument? Just fancy having to con- 
sider, otherwise than pleasurably, the increased appetite of one of our 
young ones fresh from a day by the sea or in the country ? 

But apart from the money question, after a time the desire to go 
into the country wears off, even among those who have before lived in 
pure air and among country sights and scenes; they get used to their 
dull sordid surroundings : the memory of fairer sights grows dim, and the 
imagination is not strong enough to conjure them up again. 

“ Shure, I ain’t been in the country this fifteen year,” an old woman 
once startled me by saying at a country party ; “and if it hadn’t been 
for your note ’ere it would ha’ been another fifteen year afore I’d ha’ 
seen it.” 

And she was not so poor, this old lady; 7s. a week, perhaps, and 
2s. 6d. to pay for rent. It was not her poverty which prevented her 
seeing the fifteen fair springs which had passed since she came from the 
Green Isle. No! it was just the want of power to make the effort— 
a loss to her far more serious than the loss of the sight of the country. 
As the late James Hinton used to say, “ The worst thing is to be in 
Hell and not know it is Hell;” perhaps the best thing one can do for 
another is to give him the glimpse of Heaven, which, letting in the light, 
shows the blackness of Hell. 

“ Don’t you think green is God’s favourite colour?” asked an old 
lady, the thought suggested as we stood together in a forest of soft 
green. “ Well, I can’t say,” was the answer; “ look at the sky, how 
blue that is.” ‘ Yes, but that isn’t always blue, and the earth is ’most 
always green.” 

Does it not seem a pity that this old poet soul, so fit to teach God’s 
lessons, should live all through the summer days in one room, shared by 
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four other people, seeing only the mud colours of London, which cer- 
tainly are not God’s favourite colours. It was this same old lady who 
said to me, on receiving our first invitation, “ All the years I’ve lived in 
London I was never asked to go into the country before you asked me.” 

But the want of pleasure and change is no newly-discovered need of 
the poor. School-treats and excursions and bean-feasts have been 
organised and carried out almost since Sunday schools have existed and 
congregations had a corporate life. Every summer sees the columns of 
the newspapers used to ask for money to give 900, 1,000, 2,000 children 
“ one day in the country,” and the money obtained and the day arriving, 
the children are packed into vans or a special train and turned into the 
woods or fields to enjoy themselves (and tease the frogs) until tea, buns, 
and hymns bring the “ ’appy day” to an end. Good days these, full of 
pleasure and health-giving exercise, but perhaps mixed with too large 
an element of excitement to teach the children to enjoy the country for 
its own sake, to enable them to learn in Dame Nature’s lap “ that we 
can feed this mind of ours in a wise passiveness.” 

Neither have the clergy overlooked this need as existing among 
their grown people; and most of those working in poor neighbourhoods 
organise an annual “ Treat,” each person paying, say, 1s., to be met by 
the 6d. from the Pastor’s fund. These treats sometimes assume the 
enormous proportions of 2,000 or 3,000 persons. All take their mid- 
day meal to be eaten when and how they like. The the assembling for 
tea, and a few speeches by the rector and those in authority, are the only 
attempts made to bring the people together, and to introduce the sense 
of host and guest. And with the memory of the 1s. paid, this sense is 
very difficult either to arouse or maintain. But good as in many ways 
these treats are, they do not do all they might. They do not introduce 
fresh experiences, an acquaintance with other lives, the interest of new 
knowledge. 

We receive but what we give, 

In life alone does nature live, 
as Coleridge puts it; and such sadly empty minds want the interpreta- 
tion of the friendly eye to make them see what they “ went out for to 
see.” 

Struck with these ideas, we determined to try another method of 
entertaining our neighbours ; and believing that they had the same need 
of social intercourse as the rich, and taking for granted that the kind of 
country entertainment most prevalent among the rich was the one most 
enjoyed by them, we based our parties on the same foundation, remem- 
bering always that the minds of the poor being emptier, they needed 
more active entertainment, and that the party to which we invited them 
was perhaps the one day’s outing in the whole year, the one glimpse 
that they had (apart from divorce suits) into the lives and habits of the 
richer classes. 

On talking over our plan with friends who, living in the suburbs of 
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London, had the necessary garden, it was not long before we received 
kindly invitations to take thirty, forty, fifty, of our neighbours to spend 
the afternoon in the country. The day and hour fixed, it was left with 
us to decide which guests should be invited, and to pass on the invita- 
tion. Sometimes our hosts particularly wish to entertain children as 
well as grown people; and if so, we include the children in the invita- 
tion ; but on the whole, after much experience, we find that those parties 
are most thoroughly enjoyed when the children are omitted. This will 
not be misunderstood when it is remembered that these mothers and 
fathers have their children, perhaps seven of them, all small together, 
constantly with them for 365 days in the year, both day and night ; that 
the children become noisy and excited in the country, and that each 
child’s noise, though it may be music in the car of its mother, can 
hardly be anything but what it is, disayreeable sounds, in the ears of its 
mother’s neighbour. Another objection to the presence of the children 
is the extreme difficulty of entertaining them and the grown people 
together. To other parties it is not the rule to invite children with 
their parents, and the same rule holds good here. 

It is not difficult, knowing (as my husband’s duty here leads him to 
know) many people who would be glad of a day’s outing, to pass on such 
invitations ; but it is pleasanter, if it can be so arranged, that the guests 
should beforehand be acquainted with each other. For that reason it 
is better to invite together the members of a mothers’ meeting and their 
husbands, the habitués of a club, the inhabitants of one block of build- 
ings, the denizens of a particular court, the singing-class, the members of 
any society who worship, work, or learn together; in short, those who 
unite for any purpose. There are other advantages in this plan besides 
the obvious one of the guests being already acquainted. Those who 
have hitherto seen each other’s character only from the work point of 
view now get another stand-point, and the day’s pleasure together, 
with the hearty laugh, and the many-voiced songs, does more than many 
a pastoral address can do, to teach forgiveness and break down barriers 
raised by quarrels—quarrels which as often owe their origin to close 
neighbourhoods than bad tempers. ‘ Now she ain’t such a bad ’un as 
one would think, considering the way she behaved to my Billy—is she 
now ?” is a true remark illustrating what I would say. 

The guests chosen, the invitations go out in the usual form : “ Mrs, So- 
and-So,” mentioning our hostess’s name, “ hopes to have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So on Monday, 14th, to spend the afternoon 
in the country,” and then follow the time of the train and the name of the 
station where the rendezvous is to be held. Added to these the friends 
of other classes connected in any way with the expected guests, the 
district visitor, the superintendent of the mothers’ meeting, the lady 
rent-collector, are also invited ; as well as those who either have gifts of 
entertaining or to whom we wish to introduce our neighbours. We 
generally choose a train between one and two o'clock, thus enabling the 
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man to get a half-day’s work and the woman to see to necessary 
household duties and give the children their dinner before she starts. 

On reaching the country station we ramble through the lanes, 
picking grasses and flowers, taking if possible a detour before arriving 
at our host’s house. “ Why, the ¢rees smell,” exclaimed one town-bred 
woman in almost awe-struck astonishment, standing under a lilac-tree. 
“ Don’t it make one feel gentle-like?” was another remark made more to 
himself than to me, which came from a rough one-legged board-man, as 
he stood overlooking a quiet, far-stretching scene near Wimbledon. 

Unless one has lived in close streets and amid noise and grinding 
hurry, it is difficult to understand the pleasures of these walks. The 
sweetness of the air, the quiet which can be felt, the very fact of strolling 
in the road without looking out to avoid being run over, is a relief, and 
the absence of the ever-present anxiety of the care of the children isa 
great addition to the irresponsible enjoyment of the day. 

Our destination reached, it is a great help if the host and hostess 
will come out to meet and welcome us, as is customary towards guests of 
other classes. By this simple courtesy the tone is at once given, and 
the people feel themselves not brought out to a “ treat,” but invited and 
welcomed as guests. I have seen men among whom we were told when 
we first went to Whitechapel it was not “safe” to go alone, entirely 
changed by the bearing of their hosts to them, and the determina- 
tion, with which they set out, to have a “lark,” at whatever in- 
convenience to others, gradually melt away under the influence of 
being treated as gentlemen. ‘ Why, she said she was glad to see me,” 
said one rough fellow, taking as a personal compliment to himself the 
conventional form of expression. 

The duty of introducing and welcoming over, we are glad if we find 
tables on a shady lawn or under a tent ready spread and waiting for us. 
In the excitement of getting off, the midday meal taken hurriedly has 
probably been a slight one, and the walk and unwonted fresh air have 
given good appetites. Sometimes our hostess has made arrangements 
that all the party should take their food together, and this is the better 
plan if it can be managed. “ Why, the gentry is sitting down with us. 
Now I do call that comfortable like,” I overheard on one occasion when 
this arrangement had been followed. If the one class waits on the other 
it but emphasises the painful class distinctions so sadly prominent in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and the feeling aroused in the minds of the 
people as they see the richer members of the party taken by the hostess 
to the house to have “something to eat ” is not always amiable; the 
“something” being interpreted by them as better, anyhow different 
from that provided for them, or why should it not have been taken 
together. 

The repast given by our many kindly hosts during these eight 
summers of parties has been various. Some add eggs and bacon to the 
tea and cakes; others give a large joint, which is even more enjoyed, a 
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cut off a good 14lb, sirloin of beef being a rare luxury in the ordinary 
dietary of the working classes, while others again offer us tea, differ- 
ing only in quantity from the ordinary afternoon meal of which we 
partake between our luncheon and dinner. Some of our hosts give us 
every variety of cake, such as Scotch housewives delight in making, 
though I remember one lady who, while most kind and anxious to give 
pleasure, told me, as if it were an additional advantage, that she had 
“had all the cakes made very plain, and that they were all baked the 
day before yesterday.” 

The meal over, the real pleasure of the day begins, and this must 
entirely depend on the capabilities of our hostess for entertaining and 
the possibilities of the garden. If it is large, there is nothing town- 
people like better than to saunter about, to wander in the ‘shrubberies, 
to see the hot-houses, conservatories, fernries, especially if some one 
will be the guide and point out what is interesting, this spot where the 
best view is to be obtained, that curious flower, and tell the story 
hanging on this queerly shaped tree. “Aye, aye, ma’am, it’s all very 
beautiful, but to my mind you’re the beautifullest flower of the lot,” was 
the spontaneous compliment elicited from a weather-beaten coster- 
monger to the stately old lady who had taken pains to show him her 
garden, and though the remark was greeted with shouts of laughter 
from the surrounding group, the “ Well, he ain’t far wrong, I’m sure,” 
showed that the words had only spoken out the thoughts of many. 

Sometimes the men go off to play cricket or bowls, to see the puppies 
or horses, or some other beasts particularly interesting to the masculine 
mind; or perhaps the interminable game of rounders occupies all the 
time. Sometimes swings, see-saws, or a row on the pond are great 
amusements. ‘ Oh dear, I think I’ve only just learnt to enjoy myself,” 
gasped one buxom woman of fifty, breathless with swinging her neigh- 
bour, whose face told that her life’s holidays could without difficulty be 
counted, while, to a few, the fact of sitting still and looking out and 
feeling the quiet, is pleasure enough. ‘ I seem to see further than ever 
I saw before,” murmured a pale young mother, sitting on the Upper 
Terrace at Hampstead, and as she said it she looked as if the sight of the 
country just then, when her eyes were reopened by her new motherhood, 
might, in another sense, make her see farther than she had ever seen 
before. If the garden is small and its resources soon ended, games must 
be resorted to, and such games as “ tersa,” where running and motion 
are enjoyed ; the “ring and the string,” when eyes and ears must be on 
the alert; or “ blow the candle blindfold ;” all cause hearty fun, especi- 
ally when the unconscious blindfold, having walked crooked, energetically 
blows, as he thinks, at the candle, which is still burning steadily half a 
yard from him. On some of these occasions the hostess has had her 
carriage out, and by taking four or five of the guests at a time, all have 
been able to have a short drive, and to see from a higher elevation some- 
thing more of the country. “Well, I don’t know that I was ever in a 
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carriage before,” said one woman, who could hardly be said to have been 
in one then, as she dismounted from the box. “ Except at funerals,” 
corrected her neighbour. Might not some of the extraordinary liking, 
which is so common among the poor, for attending funerals, be partly 
for the sake of the rare event of a drive? Occasionally it is possible to 
get up a dance, with the help of a fiddle or piano, and many a pale, worn 
face has lost, for the time at least, its stamp of weariness, as it grew inter- 
ested in the ups and downs of “Sir Roger de Coverley.” ‘“ Bless me, 
if I ever thought to do any dancing, except the dancing of babies,” was 
an unusual comment from my partner on one occasion ; and many times 
have I since been referred to to confirm the fact that “ You did see me 
dancing, didn’t you, ma’am?” 

Besides these active pleasures, we must not forget to mention music, 
the love and appreciation of which is so deep and warm in these un- 
cultured minds ; music which more than anything smoothes away class 
as well as other inequalities. I have seen rough low-class men and 
women leave their active games or the swing for which they had been 
waiting, and cluster round the singer or musician begging for another 
and yet “ another bit.” What they like best is a song with a chorus, or 
recitative songs where they can hear the words, and next to these solemn 
music on an harmonium or organ, but any music charms them, and the 
hostess, who is either musical herself, or who invites her musical friends 
to help her, finds the task of entertaining much easier. An oft-repeated 
mistake is that the poor like comic songs about themselves, and “ Betsy 
Waring” has been suggested and sung at our parties more often than I 
can remember. A moment’s sympathetic thought will show, however, 
that the poor want other and wider interests, and it can hardly be the 
kindliest method of amusing them to sing them a song the joke of which 
lies in imitations and “ take-offs ” of their mispronunciation. It is, too, 
I know, generally thought that the uneducated cannot appreciate what 
is commonly understood as “ good music,” but this is a mistake. Long 
years ago, I remember Mrs. Nassau Senior coming to see our night- 
school of rough girls, held in a rough court. That evening some street 
row was more attractive than A BC, and our scholars were clustered 
around the heroine of the fight. I can still see the picture made by 
Mrs. Senior as she stood and sang in the doorway of the school-room, 
which opened direct on to the court, and among such surroundings it 
was a deep-sighted sympathy which led her to choose “ Angels ever 
bright and fair.” For long afterwards she was remembered as “the 
lady who came and sang about the angels, and looked like an angel 
herself.” 

It is well if the hostess can bring her instrument to the window, so 
that the people can hear as they sit on the lawn outside and enjoy the 
air; perhaps she may find it possible to ask two or three of her guests 
who can sing, with strong, sweet, though untrained voices, to join her in 
a duet or glee, and helping, they enjoy the pleasure with the helper’s joy. 
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Occasionally one of the party may have brought an accordion with which 
to aid the impromptu concert, or some one will recall the piece of poetry 
committed to memory long years ago, and then we can have a recitation, 
which pleases none the less because itis “ Jack Straw’s one bit,” and has 
been heard a few times before. If it be wet or windy the hostess may 
ask her guests into the drawing-room. “ You did not see the drawing- 
room, did you, mum?” asked one of my neighbours after a party which 
I had been obliged to leave early ; “it was lovely, and we all sat there 
quite friendly like, and listened to the music. I did like the look of 
that room.” Very pregnant of influence are these introductions into 
a house scrupulously clean and tastily furnished—a house kept as 
the dwelling of every human being should be kept. Do we not know 
ourselves, if we go to visit a friend with a higher standard of art, 
morals or culture, how subtle is the influence; how from such visits 
(albeit unconsciously, or at least hardly with deliberate resolve) is 
dated the turning towards the new light, the intention to be more 
perfect ? 

One lady, with the real feeling of hostess-ship, took her Whitechapel 
guests, as she would any others, into a bedroom to take their outdoor 
things off. Touching, if amusing, was the remark of a girl of fifteen or 
thereabouts, who, turning to her mother, said, “ Look, mother, here’s a 
bed with a room all to itself.” ‘“ Has any one really slept in this white 
bed?” was asked by another of that same party. While to others of 
rather a higher class who have been servants before marriage the re- 
introduction to such a house is a great pleasure, though to them not 
such a revelation as it is to those who have passed all their lives in 
factories or workshops. It is a welcome reminder of their past, and 
often suggests little improvements in the arrangement of their homes. 
It is a means also of diffusing a love of beauty, a sense of harmony, and 
an artistic taste, not to be despised among those who feel that not the 
least attraction of all right living which leads to righteousness is the 
attainment to the “ Beauiy of Holiness.” 

In various ways, too many to describe, but which every hostess can 
devise, the hours between half-past four and eight can be pleasantly 
filled, until the drawing in of the long summer evening brings the party 
to a close. The announcement of supper is generally greeted with, 
“ What, go home already?” or, “The time don’t go so fast working 
days,” but garden parties must necessarily end with daylight, and for 
folk up at six, ten or eleven o’clock is a late enough bed hour. Supper is 
generally a small meal—cake, buns, or pastry, with lemonade, fruit, or 
cold coffee—simply a light refreshment taken standing ; but some, how- 
ever, of the friends who entertain us like better to give the light meal 
first, when the guests arrive, and the more substantial one later. The 
first plan, though, I think, is better, as the people leave their homes 
early, and many of them miss their dinner altogether, amid the neces- 
sary preparation for the long absence. 
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“ Good-night, sir, and God bless you for this day,” was the farewell 
of one of his guests to his silver-haired host, words which struck him 
deeply. ‘ Dear me, dear me! why did I never think of it before?” he 
exclaimed, and really this means of doing good seems so simple and 
self-evident that it is to be wondered at that those working among the 
poor should often not know where to take their people for a day’s outing. 
London suburbs are crowded with families perhaps not one of whom 
does not give a garden party in the course of the summer, and yet how 
few of these parties are to guests “ whocannot bid again”! The expense 
of giving such a party is certainly not the reason of its rarity. An enter- 
tainment such as I have told about, even when meat is given, does not 
cost more than eighteenpence or two shillings a head. The trouble cannot 
be the deterrent motive, for that is nothing to be compared to the trouble 
of a dinner-party, nor even of an ordinary “at home.” “The servants 
would not like it,” is, I know, sometimes urged as a reason, but it is 
certainly not the experience of those who, having overcome the objections 
of their servants, have tried it, and found that they entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of a party at which they had the pleasant duty of enter- 
taining joined to their usual one, that of serving. On more than one 
occasion I can remember the hearty welcome given by the servants adding 
much to the success of our day. Perhaps, amid the many difficulties to 
which modern civilisation has brought us, one of the saddest is the 
mutual ignorance of the lives and minds of members of the same house- 
hold—an ignorance often leading to division. It may not, I think, be 
the least important good of these parties that they afford a subject re- 
garding which master and servants can be anyhow for one day of one 
mind and purpose. Neither does it require the possession of a mansion 
or park before such an invitation can be sent; in fact, some of our 
pleasantest parties have been given in the smallest gardens, where 
kindliness and genial welcome made up for want of space. One lady, 
indeed, who was staying for the summer in lodgings in the country, gave 
happy afternoons and pleasant memories to more than forty people. 
She asked them in little groups of twelve or fourteen, took them long 
country rambles, or obtained permission to saunter in a neighbour's 
garden, and when the evenings drew in (it was in August) they went 
back to her rooms, where a good tea-supper and a few songs brought 
the entertainment to a close. 

The guests need not always be grown people. It is perhaps even 
more important to give the growing girl, or the boy just entering into 
manhood, a taste for simple pleasures. Very delightful is the interest 
and enjoyment of these young things in the country life and wonders. 
The evening sewing-class, consisting of big girls at work all the day in 
factories ; the Bible class of young men; the discussion club ; the chil- 
dren-servants (so numerous and so joyless in our great cities); little 
groups can be found around every place of worship, or are known to 
every one living among or busying himself for the good of the poor. All 
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are open to invitations, and these can be entertained even more easily 
than their elders. ‘Don’t you remember this or that?” my young 
friends often ask about some trivial incident long since vanished from 
my memory, and when, demurring, I ask “ When?” the unfailing answer 
is, “ Why, that day when you took us into the country. You can’t 
forget. It was grand,’ 

Strangely ignorant are some of these town-bred folk of things which 
seem to us always to have been known and never learned. They call 
every flower a rose, and express wonder at the commonest object. 
“Taw! here’s straw a-growing!” I once heard in a corn-field, and 
emerging into a fir-wood soon after, we all joined in a laugh at the 
remark, “ Why, here’s hundreds of Christmas trees all together.” Any- 
thing, provided it is joined to active movement, without which young 
things never seem quite happy, serves to amuse and pass the time. A 
competition to see which girl shall gather the best nosegays ; the proposal 
to the boys to search for some animal, queer plant, or odd stone, has 
helped to carry us over many miles and through long afternoons. Per- 
haps one of the nicest things which any young lady can do, even if she is 
not able or allowed to attempt the larger undertaking of a party, is to 
take some ten or twelve school-boys and girls for a walk on their Saturday 
afternoon holiday. She need keep them, perhaps, only three or four 
hours, when milk or lemonade and buns, got at any milk-shop, will serve 
as a substitute for the usual tea. 

But, besides these country parties which town-dwellers are quite 
unable to give, there is still left to us Londoners the possibility (not to 
say duty) of inviting the poor to our own houses, We have not been 
asked to many such parties, but the few at which I have been present 
have been very pleasant. At one our hostess, but lately returned from 
the East, had arranged tableaua-vivants introducing Oriental costumes 
in her drawing-room, and the guests were delighted at seeing the people 
of the one foreign nation of which they knew anything—the Bible having 
been the literature which made them conversant with that—as large as 
life, and all “real men and solid women.” Another time a little charade 
was got up, and proud was the mother whose baby was pressed into early 
service as a play-actor. Other friends have entertained us after a visit 
to the Kensington Museum or Zoological Gardens," whilst some evenings 
we have passed much as other people do who meet for social “pleasure : 
with talk, music, strange foreign things, portfolios, and puzzles, though 
we played games, perhaps, rather more than is usual among guests with 
more conversational interests. To all of us have these parties given 
much pleasure—pleasure which is, in truth, helpful and refreshing amid 
the sorrow and pain so liberally mingled in the life’s cup of the poor. 
“ This evening I’ve forgot all the winter’s troubles,” followed the “ Good- 
night” from the lips of a pain-broken woman; and considering the 
“ winter’s troubles” included the death of a child and the semi-starvation 
resulting from the almost constant out-of-work condition of the husband, 
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the party seemed a strangely inadequate means of producing even tem- 
porarily so large a result. 

The efforts made to attend is one of the signs of how much these and 
the country parties are enjoyed. One woman I remember coming with 
her puling, pink, ten-days-old baby, and both men and women constantly 
get up from a sick-bed to return to it again as soon as the pleasure is 
over, ‘ We can’t afford to lose it, yer see, they don’t come too often,” is 
the sort of answer one usually receives in reply to remonstrance. 

But this paper will accomplish its object if ‘ they do come oftener,” 
and if not only the poor of our big London, to whom we owe special duties, 
but if the poor of all great cities are more thought of in the light of guests. 

The duty once recognised, the method becomes plain. Every one, 
even those whose work does not take them among the poor, can manage 
to be introduced to some who are leading pleasure-barren lives. To em- 
ployers of labour in factories or trades it is especially easy. The intro- 
duction made, the rest follows naturally, and though pleasure is in itself 
so great a good that I would hold the thing worth doing if this alone 
were obtained, yet I think a prophet’s eye is not needed to see the other 
possible good resulting from such gatherings. The wider interests, the 
seeds of culture, the introduction to simple pleasures, the suggestion of 
ideal beauty, the possession of happy memories, the” class relationship, 
are the advantages one can rapidly count off as accruing to the enter- 
tained, but not more important are they than the lessons which the rich, 
coming face to face with the poor, learn as their entertainers. In them 
they see patience which puts their restlessness to shame; endurance 
about which poems have yet to be written; hope which is deep and 
springing from the roots of their being ; charity which never faileth, in- 
cluding, as it often does, the adoption of the orphan child, or the sharing 
of the room with a lone woman, and compared to which the biggest sub- 
scription is as nothing; kindliness, which though unthinking, spareth 
not itself. Each class has its virtues, and, as yet, they are unknown to 
each other. It is for the rich to take the first step towards knowing and 
being known ; it is for them to say if the class hatreds, which like other 
“warfare comes from misunderstanding,” shall exist in our midst. It 
is for them to make the way of friendship through the wall of gold now 
dividing the rich and the poor. It is for them to give fellowship which, 
crushing envy, takes the sting out of poverty. And all this can be done 
by spending some thought, a little money, and one afternoon in being 
“At Home” to the poor. 

Great ends these to follow the small trouble and expense of a garden 
party. It will not, though, be the first time in history that good has been 
done by means which seemed contemptible, and it will not seem strange 
to those who have learned that it isa life and not a law—friendships and 
not organisations which have taught the world its greatest lessons. 

Henristta O, Barnsarr. 
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Some time during those years in which Byron was devouring his immortel 
ennui at the feet of the Countess Guiccioli, he met with the Italian version 
of adrama bya young and little known German. He read it with 
enthusiastic admiration, expressed in his usual incisive manner and with 
little affectation of nice criticism, in a letter to Moore; apd prophesied 
that the author would not long be unknown. “ His name is hard to 
pronounce, but posterity will learn to pronounce it.” The drama was 
Sappho, and the author, one Franz Grillparzer, was, in fact, to be 
found in that great seat of cacophonons names, Vienna. Perhaps some 
stirrings of a purely personal and peculiar feeling may have mingled in 
the admiration with which the poet of the North who had steeped his 
genius most profoundly in the slough of worldly passion, re-read the 
story of the poetess, most akin to him of all the Greeks, who, though in 
a very different way, had attempted the same perilous transition from 
poetry to life. Ifshe had the agonies of rcjection, he had the languors 
of satiety ; and the leap from the Leucadian rock suggests in a manner 
the fatal fevers of Missolonghi. But whether or not such feeling helped 
to decide his verdict, posterity, for nearly half a century after, can 
searcely be said to have confirmed it. No doubt it found his name too 
difficult. Translations of Sappho were indeed published in most European 
countries, and in the United States; and the mere fact that an Austrian 
work was, within ten years of the Congress of Vienna, translated into 
Italian, is in itself a considerable testimony to its celebrity at the time. 
But his subsequent dramas attracted little attention in non-Teutonic 
countries, and most of them scarcely passed out of Austria. Indeed, 
the note of provinciality is so powerful in almost all, that it was easy to 
overlook the undoubted existence there of a metal bearing no local 
image and superscription. In Austria itself, too, the poet began to be 
forgotten ; others, such as Hahne, the author of Griseldis, delighted the 
Viennese by a versatility which Grillparzer could not claim. His last 
published play, an attempt to force the region of comedy to which nature 
had denied him the key, awakened only the laughter of derision; and he 
retired, still in the prime of life, into a seclusion which was undisturbed. 
Some twenty years later the tide began to turn. In 1858, Heyse was 
one of the first to speak of him with high appreciation. Since then, and 
more especially since his death in 1872, his plays have become increasingly 
popular on the Viennese stage, and it was slowly recognised that, in the 
words of his friend and biographer Kuh, “he had been the first to 
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understand the heart of the Austrian people.” Nor is this mere Vater- 
linderet. Germany, too, always a little inclined to ask what good thing 
can come from Vienna, has shared the movement, and one of Grillparzer’s 
most highly romantic dramas, Der Traum ein Leben, has lately had a 
brilliant run in Berlin. It appears, therefore, worth while to give a 
brief account of Grillparzer, together with a description in some detail 
of his most famous and, on the whole, most perfect drama, Sappho. 

His outward life is not eventful. Born in the Bauernmarkt of the 
Old Town of Vienna, January 15, 1791, he passed through the usual 
school and college course without extraordinary distinction, though now 
and then—and it is highly characteristic—passing all his competitors 
at a bound when accident brought him some task suited to his peculiar 
faculties. At the siege of Vienna, he joined the citizen corps of defence ; 
and, if we may judge from the naive admissions of his Autobiography, 
he had not much more of the warlike temper than poets in general. 
“ T was not timid, nor was I brave.” In fact, he holds a sort of mean 
place between the Archilochus’ and Horaces and the Sidneys and 
Byrons, between the poets who throw their shields away and the poets 
who fall. His first drama, Die Ahnfrau, written a little later, in 1811, 
but not performed before 1817, made an extraordinary impression 
throughout Germany. This was partly—and many who read its dismal 
pages will suspect that it was entirely—due to its concurrence with a 
popular taste. In effect, if not in intention, it belonged to that class of 
so-called fate-tragedies (Schicksal-Tragédien), in which Adolf Miillner 
had led the way with his ominously named play Die Schuld, and Tieck, 
Werner, and other minor romantics had followed. The fate-tragedy is, 
as its name suggests, a combination of a highly tragical subject with a 
fatalist motive. Itis a romantic perversion of a classic type, by which 
the most revolting crime assumes an air of divine legality. The tales 
of (Edipus and Thyestes, classic as they may be, had an attraction not 
hard to understand for a school of which one side was represented by 
the “ seraphic immorality” of Schlegel’s Lucinde ; and which, on another 
side, tended to throw the burden of personal individuality, if not upon 
fate, at least on Rome. Grillparzer, however, was far from sharing 
these tendencies; he merely adopted for a moment the form they had 
inspired, and fiercely rejected the accusation of fatalism which the con- 
temporary critics brought against him. The annoyance of this contro- 
versy led him, in his second drama, Sappho, to abandon the thorny 
region of romantico-classic and material-spiritualist abortions for the 
idealised humanity of Goethe. A further account of this drama, how- 
ever, we reserve. In 1820 he travelled in Italy, and contrived to 
embroil himself with the Catholic party by some stanzas which, with 
rather too daring an enthusiasm, exalted the ruins of old Rome at the 
expense of the new Rome risen out of them. The fruit of this journey 
was the trilogy of the Golden Fleece, in which the whole compass of the 
fable, from the landing of Phryxus to the revenge of Medea, is set forth 
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with no small effect. It was, however, much found fault with by the 
Viennese critics, and the poet has in fact impressed his own personality 
so thoroughly upon it, that those who will have no Medea but that of 
Euripides or Apollonius, are at once offended. Partly perhaps in con- 
sequence of this, he now broke into an entirely new domain, the his- 
torical drama. If Goethe had been his master in Sappho, if he listened 
above all to his own genius in Medea, Ottokar’s Glory and End aimed at 
the realism and variety of Shakspeare. It hada very great success on the 
stage, and cool critics did not hesitate to compare the first act with the 
best dramas of literature. ‘“ Shakspeare would have thrown up his cap at 
that act!” said the imaginative Danish poet, Hebbel. Its success was, 
however, in a certain degree due to another influence. The drama had 
been detained two years by the censorship, and only released at length 
on the express command of the Emperor. In those days the censorship 
of Austria was a vigilant guardian of roval honour, and yet, far from 
encouraging tributes to it, appeared to consider it one of those delicate 
subjects which are best left altogether untouched. To abuse the royal 
lineage was to incur a personal danger, and to glorify it was to have 
one’s MS. consigned indefinitely to some dusty limbo of condemned 
writings, in the company of libellous articles and treasonable pamph- 
lets. As Jeffrey said of Landor, it was a crime to differ from the 
Government, and an offence to agree with it. No doubt it was difli- 
cult for such a Government to receive compliments without suspecting 
the sincerity of their authors; and it is nearly as easy to understand 
the retention for two years of a play which so signally ennobled the 
founder of the dynasty, as the requirement by the same censorship that 
the murderer of old Moor should be his nephew, not his son, or the 
addition of a finale to Wilhelm Tell, in which the hero receives upon the 
guillotine the due of a tyrannicide. 

The fortune of his next play was even more grotesque. Lin Treuer 
Diener seines Herrn, based upon a Hungarian historical play, contained 
a striking picture of the fidelity of a vassal, Bancban, to his lord the 
emperor. But if the critics accused the poet of servility to the im- 
perial house, the emperor himself did his utmost to annihilate the 
play. He sent a private offer to Grillparzer to purchase it, under the 
pretext that he admired it so much that he wished to be its sole pos- 
sessor. He failed, the MS. being already printed; but the poet now 
began at length to see that whoever touched, however tenderly, the 
history of his country, would burn his fingers. He returned accordingly 
to his pictures of ideal love, and to ages in which the Hapsburg pedigree 
was no longer traceable. Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, 1831, was 
a transcript of the tale of “ Here and Leander.” Although it has very 
great beauty, this is rather lyric than dramatic; and it distinctly falls 
short of Sappho, which it most resembles, in intensity of situation. It 
met accordingly with little enthusiasm. ‘The failure of a work fol- 
lowing so distinctly the direction of his greatest performance, seemed 
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to augur that Grillparzer’s day was over ; but one more triumph was to 
precede the last crushing blow. In 1834 was performed Der Traum 
ein Leben, which he had begun already after the completion of Sappho. 
The title at once connects it with Calderon’s Vida es sweio, of which it 
is in a manner the converse. If Calderon, with his Catholic other-world- 
liness, insisted on the dream-like unsubstantiality of life, Grillparzer, 
whose Catholicism was very superficial indeed, dwelt on the life-like 
significance of dreams. Both dramas turn upon the taming of a savage 
desire; but with Sigismund this is effected by a bit of real experience 
artfully simulated to a dream, while Rustan is converted by an actual 
dream, the representation of which, with characteristically bizarre and 
tantastic forms, fills the greater part of the play. It is said that at the 
first performance, in which the transition from real life to dream was 
somewhat disguised, the audience looked coldly on the studious extrava- 
gance of this fantastic world, until at the end of the fourth act some 
significant words of Rustan disclosed the intention, and changed their 
indifference into the loudest enthusiasm. It should be added that this, 
like the Ahnfrau, was written in the Spanish manner of octosyllabic 
trochaics, which Grillparzer wisely abandoned afterwards, Four years 
later appeared the soi-disant comedy, Weh’ dem der liiyt, which, as has 
been said, utterly failed, in part by its barrenness of the comic qualities 
it promised; and the audience mingled with their groans taunting 
assurances that the deceiving poet would discover the truth of his own 
title. In consequence of this Grillparzer withdrew still more completely 
into the retirement from which he had hitherto only at intervals 
emerged ; writing several dramas, but for long refusing to show them to 
his closest friends. The most remarkable is the fragment Lsther, which 
recalls in part, by the subdued refinement of its colouring, Lessing’s 
Nathan, though in many respects the two men stood at the opposite poles 
of dramatic art. 

The above brief narrative of Grillparzer’s dramatic career can cer- 
tainly have contributed little to justify, or even to make intelligible, 
the description of him asa national poet. His relation to his country- 
men is in fact very peculiar. His father, an advocate, like so many poets’ 
fathers, had that extreme rigidity of moral fibre which is often favoured 
by a limited imagination. He would not admit distinctions between 
widely different degrees of guilt. The debtor was to him a thief. He 
was wholly possessed by a few strong affections, and unable to enter 
into, or to make allowances for, the acts of those who did not share them. 
Such a man was little fitted for society, and did indeed anxiously avoid 
it. Children especially, even his own, were beyond his range of appre- 
ciation, and he treated them with alternations of blundering kindness 
and almost comic severity. Still, the very simplicity of the man had in 
it something childlike, and it is not surprising that now and then some 
trifling incident or expression, touching a common chord in father and 
child, brought a golden moment of mutual understanding. There was, 
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too, hidden away beneath the grave and silent exterior, an eager boyish 
delight in wonderful romances, which breaks out at rare moments and 
casts a genial glow for an instant over the hard features. ‘I could give 
him no greater pleasure than by bringing him some tale of knights and 
spirits, which the grave man, standing by the Swedish stove with a glass 
of beer, would read far into the night.” But this delight in the wonderful 
was but one phase of his passion for nature,—nature in all her aspects, 
and on whatever scale. The majesty of nature he sought among the 
hills, and her humbler beauties he cultivated in his garden. He would 
take his children long walks into the beautiful country around Vienna, 
and on these occasions his habitual reserve would melt away under the 
inspiration of that semi-personal life of flower and tree which, neither 
mute and barren like the inanimate world, nor critical‘ and exclusive 
like man, influences so kindly those whose human environment does not 
readily respond to their needs. What is inarticulate passion in the 
parent often becomes poetry in the child; and the elder Grillparzer 
clearly had the sensibility which was a condition of the brilliant facility 
of the younger. The lyric utterance itself was related rather to his 
mother’s gifts. She was a simple, homely soul, with as little book- 
learning as usually belonged to the German women of three generations 
ago, and though not sharing his dread of society, she was nearly as 
deficient in social talent. Both indeed were absolutely without humour, 
and her most intimate acquaintances, it is said, never saw her smile. 
She reflected, too, her husband’s rigidity of moral principle in the femi- 
nine spheres of religious decorum and domestic order. Not that religion 
was more to her than a mode of fear, or that the first law of heaven had 
in itself any powerful inspiration for her: she simply attended mass 
regularly—whither neither her husband nor her children ever accom- 
panied her—and took endless trouble in keeping order among her children, 
without being at much pains to observe it herself. But this so far rather 
ordinary character was lighted up by an absorbing passion for music, 
just as her husband, who was limited but not ordinary, was aided to ex- 
pression by a similar passion for nature: she had the artistic quickness, 
which often, as Mr. Lewes says of Goethe’s mother, in women and poets 
takes the place of understanding: it gave her insight and apprehension, 
as his gift gave him in some degree utterance and unreserve : “ she had 
a sense for everything,” says her son, “and could penetrate where she 
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did not understand.” Sometimes this musical passion led her into 
trouble. One summer the family were living in a village near Vienna, 
and it chanced that a room in the same house and on the same floor 
was occupied by Beethoven. There, when the composer was storming 
away on the piano, Frau Grillparzer would softly open their door, or 
even steal out upon the common landing. But it is sometimes dangerous 
to worship too audaciously near the shrine; and on one of these occa- 
sions the demi-god suddenly burst out of his sanctuary, and finding a 
listener, strode wrathfully out of the house, On that day the piano was 
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closed ; and not all the apologies and promises of Frau Grillparzer could 
ever cause it to be reopened. 

The young Grillparzer bore strong marks of both his parents: the 
same limitations, breaking out in a single direction into brilliant power ; 
the same apparent commonness of grain relieved by a single thread of 
rare fineness ; the same mixture, now odd, now touching, of dignity and 
naiveté, of prose and poetry ; the same alternations of humility and pride, 
of reverence and sarcastic humour. He attained a far wider culture 
than his parents, but his unfolded mind still only displayed more 
fundamentally the contrast discernible in their simpler natures; the 
divergences were carried deeper and developed into new combinations, 
not transcended. The poet held an office under the government; and 
this immersion in official routine, though highly uncongenial to him, 
sufficiently symbolises the prosaic iife and neutral mental attitude, we 
might almost add the cold and repelling manners, of the man who yet 
knew such impetuous hours of lyric inspiration, such sleepless nights 
and fasting days of joyous facile creation. The same discords are 
imprinted in his face, in which only the fine blue eyes express poetic 
vigour and fire, while the refined mouth is a strange union of sweet 
naiveté half disenchanted, and bitter experience half achieved, and 
the lines about the cheeks and brow are those of moroseness quite as 
much as of thought. A man whose reserve made him isolated, and 
whose isolation left him to blunder as he might into self-knowledge and 
worldly experience ; not patient in his errors and troubles, but sensitive 
and querulous, and recording with lamentations his bad dinners and his 
hard beds ; slow to admit close friendship even when ardently offered 
by an eminent brother poet, though abounding with encouragements for 
younger aspirants—if not too promising ; a bitter and not very profound 
critic, ever ready to snarl out a scathing verse at the extravagant 
romantics Tieck and F. Schlegel, the exponent of theoretical Asthetic, 
Hegel, and above all the “ smatterer in criticism,” Gervinus,— 

. » « who takes his historical mznzs 
For a poetie plus : 
0 asinus ! 


Indeed, his relations with all his eminent contemporaries were through- 
out quite casual and fragmentary. Not more than once or twice did he 
exchange a letter with any of his fellow-poets. The one or two occasions 
in which he emerged from this seclusion—his journeys to Italy, to Paris, 
and above all, to Germany in 1825—did not permanently diminish it. 
He exchanged a few words at Paris with Rossini, listened to an hour's 
brilliant talk from Heine, and became an intimate acquaintance of 
Borne ; but with all alike he ceased connection after leaving Paris. 
Similarly in Germany, where he was received with equal cordiality by 
all the sects of literature. He met Tieck at Dresden, and may be 
excused for recounting with some malice how he read the Wdipus at 
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Colinus to a very drowsy audience ; he saw Franz Horn, and may be 
pardoned a fling at one of the superfluous race of Shakspeare commenta- 
tors. But there were others more akin to him. The romantic Fouqué, 
then in the height of his fame, Chamisso, Devrient, and Varnhagen, 
whose more famous wife Rahel talked to him so overpoweringly, that 
“ at the end,” says he, “ I know not whether I left the house myself, or 
whether they put me out;” Hegel, who welcomed the composer of 
the trilogy of the Golden Fleece, possibly because its form suggested the 
characteristic scheme of Hegelian development ; afterwards at Weimar, 
Hummel—“ the last wnverfalschte scholar of Mozart’s””—and Graff, the 
original actor of Wallenstein, whom Schiller is said to have publicly 
embraced upon the stage after the first performance, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now 
for the first time I understand my own Wallenstein /”—finally, Goethe, 
who at first repelled him by his stiffness among his guests, but charmed 
him in the freedom of private intercourse, receiving him “ half like a 
king, half like a father ”—all these he saw, and saw once forall. His ac- 
quaintance with Frederick Schlegel was confined to a single call, under the 
pressure of urgent need, at Rome. Musician as he was, he never knew 
his fellow-townsman Schubert, and even the impulsive kindnesses of 
Beethoven led to a relationship of which the symbol and the monument 
is an opera libretto poorly composed by the one and never scored by the 
other. Onecharacteristic story, however, is told of them. While Grill- 
parzer was still poor and little known, Beethoven, who was then living 
a little out of town, heard of it and pressed the poet to visit him. The 
autobiography tells us, in amusing detail, how, as they dined together, 
Beethoven took every opportunity of slily heaping his plate with food 
and putting fresh bottles beside him. As he was about to return in the 
vehicle he had hired, Beethoven suddenly bethought him of some busi- 
ness in Vienna, and proposed to accompany him; but his purpose was 
plain when, at the end of the drive, hastily alighting, he handed the 
driver a note and received Grillparzer’s remonstrances with twinkling 
eyes and a suppressed chuckle of delight. 

Yet solitary as Grillparzer essentially was—and he occasionally 
expresses not merely the self-assertion of a solitary man, but almost the 
brutalité of an Ishmael—he had likewise that even comical sensitiveness 
to the opinions of others which it so often conceals. He is especially 
anxious when he has committed any slight social indecorum ; and records 
naively how, when dining at Goethe’s table, in the ardour of conversa- 
tion, he unthinkingly crumbled his bread about the cloth, and was 
reduced to shame by seeing Goethe silently sweep the unsightly frag- 
ments “ with his finger” into a heap. If the finger had proceeded to 
write “ Mene, mene” before his face, the guest would hardly have been 
more abashed. So, when on his arrival the aged poet receives him 
with words of unexpected kindness, Grillparzer, his sensitive nature 
seized by the overpowering impression of Goethe’s personality, of all 
that he was and had been, burst into tears. Few will fail to sympathise 
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with him; but he himself is only conscious that he has committed an 
extraordinary breach of manners, “ which Goethe considerately did his 
best to conceal.” “That was my first Weimar stupidity,” is his sum- 
mary comment on the incident. 

But the unsympathetic moroseness which is now and then broken by 
traits of this kind, had a deeper root than mere selfishness or dulness. 
Grillparzer was deeply dissatisfied with his country and with his time. 
He felt keenly the divisions which made national life impossible, and 
scoffed at the efforts of those who thought to have a national art without 
it. ‘ You call out for a true German poetry,” he cries, with that bitter 
accent which is so natural to the assertors of unpopular truths, “ but 
show me the German character. You weep. and rejoice and bluster and 
ery and threaten, for ‘ freedom at any cost,’ and raise historic, or rather 
hysteric cries for the Liedersinn of the past : Strauss makes fools of you 
with his myths, Hegel with his new God, and Schelling with his at- 
tempts to prop up theold one. Or is your boast depth of feeling ? Well, 
at any rate your attacks on sentimentality (Hmp/findelet) have cost many 
a blow to sentiment (/mpfinduny), and instead of feeling, you talk frigidly 
in rugged rhymes, with commonplace thoughts. Or are you a people of 
thinkers? Mere chatterers of whatever you have heard from worthless 
teachers such as Gervinus and Menzel, who stand and guard you like 
sentinels in their narrow sentry boxes. . . . Your taste is continually 
changing : what to-day you like, to-morrow disappears ; deep judgment 
is replaced by mere weak approval : you live from day today. ... You 
have but books, nomonuments. Where, then, isthe German character ?” 

In a more special sense he was out of accord with his Viennese fellow- 
citizens. The gay easy life, the absorption in the present, the facile 
abandonment to every sensuous impulse, which are happily hit off in the 
name Wiener-kind, as well as the combination of French versatility and 
Italian fervour, which, though equally characteristic, it misses, dis- 
satisfied him. He was far from being insensible to the charms of this 
temperament, far from being devoid of it, in certain moods, himself. 
But he felt the emptiness of continual pleasure-seeking. “ Hntbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren !” had more meaning for him than for most of 
his fellow-citizens. Here is a stanza from a short lyric of his bearing 
this very title :— 

One truth is taught alike by greyest age 

And by the sun which first this morning shone ; 
That want is man’s eternal heritage, 

And nought is thine but what thou hast foregone. 

A poet with this motto was indeed likely to strike somewhat 
Strangely a people who had just been carried away by the dramas of 
Iffland and Kotzebue, in which deified sentimentality panted out without 
resistance or rivalry its life of sobs, raptures, vows, and embraces. This 
is one explanation of the strange alternations of his dramatic fortunes. 
And surely no poet who was recognised even in his own generation as 
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having distinctly struck a national note, ever tasted of glory and disgrace, 
honour and neglect, in such extremesas did the poet who, not many years 
after his Ahnfraw had taken Germany by storm, and his Sappho been 
translated into nearly all European languages, saw his Hero and Leander 
damned with faint praise and his Weh’ dem der liigt with shouts of 
derision. He was, in fact, one of those men who, while possessing both 
a powerful sympathy for one element of the national character, and also 
the faculty of supplying it to intoxication with the intellectual food it 
demands, nevertheless are repelled by another element in it as powerfully 
as they are attracted by the former, and are apt to mingle a certain 
bitterness with their enthusiasm, and an air of restraint or of defiance 
with their inspiration. They are half loyal sons, half carping critics. 
Grillparzer’s natural reserve, moreover, by withdrawing him from the 
assimilating influence of society, contributed to put him at fault in 
catching its tone; and his no less marked tenacity of purpose led him to 
defy it rather than yield, when his pet theories of art were at stake. 
Both his successes and his failures owed something to pure accident: 
to the chance which fascinated him with a happy theme, or suffered him 
to pass just out of sight of some siren subject which would have 
inevitably made him ridiculous. He had the quick impressibility of the 
south, and at the same time that hard resistant grit of character which 
is more properly northern. His nature in part recalls the woman of an 
Italian portrait, whose delicate skin, now pale, now flushed, is trans- 
parent to every shade of feeling; in part it suggests some Flemish face, 
angular, impassive, or perhaps reflecting a settled melancholy due to the 
annoyances of a fickle world. But in Grillparzer these two natures did 
not mingle and conflict ; they engaged him separately and wholly ; they 
were like rivals who have compounded their claims by an agreement to 
enjoy them alternately. He was himself quite conscious of this, “In 
me,” he says, “ there live two completely separate beings : a poet of the 
most far-reaching, nay, overwhelming imagination, and a Verstandes- 
mensch of the utmost coldness and harshness.” As in other poets, who 
have to pass over a great gulf from their ordinary to their poetic 
consciousness, the latter took to Grillparzer almost the form of a dream 
or a trance; the mood came upon him like the angel descending to stir 
the waters, and when under its full influence he wrote with unpausing 
pen, forgetful of meals and sleep, and sometimes drawing an additional 
stimulus from the morbid imagination of fever. His mind was one of 
those which such exaltation appears wholly to transform : like fresh 
water dashed upon a dusty mosaic, it brought out the latent lines of his 
genius in their orginal richness and distinction; it gave him memory 
and insight, and subtle intelligence and warm imagination, and self- 
oblivion. In other respects Grillparzer bears a considerably greater 
resemblance to Goethe than to Schiller; but this spasmodic inspiration 
reminds us rather of Schiller drawing stimulus in the small hours from 
his coffee and his drawer of rotten apples, than of his greater rival, whose 
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whole nature was so finely pitched that, without any such elaborate 
preparation, it merely needed to be touched to give out gracious 
music. It is not hard, then, to understand how Grillparzer the poet 
should have differed from Grillparzer the man, almost as the fantastic, 
daring, and romantic spirit of dreams differs from the sober spirit of 
reality ; how the one should have followed out with the most searching 
delicacy of expression all the windings and recesses, all the lurking- 
places and sudden reappearances of the passion of love, which the other, 
if it does not ignore, at least celebrates with a somewhat distant and self- 
possessed worship ; or again, how a certain romantic extravagance of 
sentiment and indulgence for sentiment should be infused in the’work of 
the poet, while the sound every-day wit of the Verstandesmensch is never 
weary of launching sarcasms at the other vagaries of the romantic 
school, is disgusted with the eccentric German artists at Rome who go 
about in the dress of Niirembergers of the thirteenth century, and finds 
the Gothic cathedrals of England intolerable by their suggestions of 
romantic Alterthiimelet. It is highly characteristic that the poet 
whose best dramas were blamed for nothing so much as for their 
intensely romantic rehabilitation of classical themes, was, as has been 
said, out of rapport with all the chiefs of romanticism : scoffed at “ Tieck 
and the romance hodge-podge,” stood contemptuously aloof from the 
fanatical Catholicism of Frederick Schlegel, and lived throughout 
almost entirely unknown to poets like Riickert, Uhland, and Fouqué. 
His Verstandeswesen was, however, such rather by temperament than 
by faculty. He had the limitations of understanding with little of its 
fine qualities ; his narrow field of vision was not exceptionally clear, his 
low-pitched flight of speculation was not remarkably steady. His mind 
easily fell into the critical attitude, but had little critical penetration ; 
he had the coldness, the captiousness, the aloofness which give temper 
to the intellectual blade, but he wanted the edge without which the 
finest-tempered steel will not cut. Hence, this side of his nature merely 
alienated him in a measure from his fellow-citizens, without winning 
him in return the homage which even an alien receives if only he be 
great enough. He was repelled by their flightiness of character, their 
southern lack of stamina mingled with their southern impressibility ; but 
he was unable to display in his own person the grand whole four-square 
character which would have won instinctive homage from the lightest- 
hearted of the Wiener-hinder. But if this groundwork of Verséand was 
a source of mutual repulsion, his imagination, whenever it broke free 
from the somewhat mechanical intelligence which ordinarily restrained 
it, rapidly ended the rupture; and evoking with easy mastery the 
passions which were more easily kindled in his countrymen than in 
himself only because they lay nearer the surface, extorted even from 
unwilling lips the applause of the heart, and the admission that no one 
before him had understood the genius of the Austrian people. As he 
said himself, in touching verses: 
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Weil mich Geselligkeit mit Vielen nicht vereint, 

Halt man mich hie und da fiir einen Menschenfeind. 

Euch flieht nur mein Verstand, mein Herz ist euch geblieben: 
Und ich entferne mich um fiirder euch zu lieben. 


It would be strange if these bizarre contrasts in his character did 
not reflect themselves in his dramatic theories. For Grillparzer had 
theories, and his antipathy to Gervinus and the rest was not altogether 
what it sometimes appeared to be, the resentment of the artist who works 
by inspiration against the critic who applies principles ; in some degree it 
was also the jealousy of a rival theorist, and the bitterness of one whose 
rivalry is not acknowledged. His theory is a rather heterogeneous 
collection of dogmas, expressed in the harsh ungraceful style usual with 
him, which, however, fall pretty easily at the touch of the critic’s knife 
into two systems. One set are obviously prompted by an influence 
akin to that which unified and regulated and concentrated the drama of 
France, to that criticism which dictated arbitrary rules by its very im- 
patience of the arbitrary, and sometimes destroyed vraisemblance by too 
narrow a pursuit of it. The other group suggests Teutonic parentage ; it 
clearly derives from that type of imagination, so prominent in the 
German romantic school, which grasps like a revelation every hint of 
the wonderful, and revels in whatever to the sober intelligence is unreal. 
Grillparzer was very far from sharing the contempt of most of his 
countrymen for the famous unities, and was for ever preaching the 
sanctity of those limits to the capacities of the various arts, which 
enthusiasm, in its search for fresh expression, continually seeks to trans- 
cend. Music striving to be plastic, sculpture daubing itself with colour, 
prose constrained into the rhythms and tricked out with the imagery 
of poetry, these were abominations to the Verstandesmensch Grillparzer, 
as to the Verstandesmensch Lessing. In one of his satirical poems, for 
example, Die Schwester, he represents Prose, a damsel whose province 
is the solid ground which she sows with useful seeds, as seized with an 
ambition to emulate the airy flight of poetry ; she claps upon her own 
broad shoulders the delicate wings which her sister has temporarily 
thrown aside, but her heavy limbs refuse to carry her when she steps 
off from the precipice’s edge. This poem is altogether in the spirit of the 
critic who narrowly defines and jealously guards the sanctity of his 
definitions, who sets up the image of the god Terminus in a high place 
and sacrifices on his altar the enthusiasts who defy him. It is the 
assault of the classical spirit of limitation upon the romantic spirit 
of unfettered individuality, the reassertion of law against deified 
impulse. But in another region, as I have said, Grillparzer attaches 
himself to an apparently quite alien artistic ideal, to the pursuit of 
that region of the strange and wonderful, namely, of which the very 
essence is the abnegation of ordinary laws and limits. To make the 
wonderful one’s canon in art is at least in appearance to ally oneself with 
what is unlimited and transcends limits; it easily passes into a delight 
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in the unreal merely as such; it is akin to the child’s delight ina 
phantasmagoria of brilliant but unmeaning colours. Yet Grillparzer 
says, “ For my own part, if I were denied the use of the wonderful and 
legendary in poetry, it would have for me no pleasure and no charm.” 

However, when we penetrate a little further, we perceive that the 
charm which the wonderful has for Grillparzer is not its unreality, but, 
on the contrary, its possession of an abiding reality. He approaches it, 
not like the fantastic poct, for a moment of light and graceful dalliance, 
but with something of the mystic’s solemn homage. Not that religious 
feeling is any way concerned : he was all his life not so much an enemy 
of religion as the inhabitant of an entirely different world. Neither 
theology nor yet philosophy, for which he had the contempt of a true 
South German, had any share in determining this purely poetic attitude. 
“‘ Both these,” says he, ‘annihilate life as such ; the one turning to a life 
hereafter, the other doing its best to dissolve the life that now is in its 
unreason and triviality. The wonderful, on the other hand, derives 
from the Fact itself, the essential, enduring, and eternal; and since we 
cannot avail ourselves in poetry of an abstract conception like foresight 
(a constant reference to the future), we must pass over by means of the 
wonderful, which in poetry is real, into the heavenly region of the 
indissoluble and eternal.” 

In fact, a certain realism lies at the very bottom of Grillparzer’s 
artistic nature, and allies itself with all his moods. At the same time 
the union involves much concession, and the rival faculties, whose 
jarring antagonism has just been sketched, force upon their common ally 
a strange inconsistency of costume and accoutrement. Under the 
influence of the imaginative mood the whole conception of reality 
expands until the familiar features of ordinary regular law-abiding life 
appear to be merely an illusive surface, which partially conceals the 
solely essential region of the wonderful. But when the imagination is 
less active and this fundamental realism falls into the hands, so to 
speak, of the merely literal and hard intelligence, it appears in a new 
region, in a new dress, and produces that impulse to a rigid conformity 
of art to nature which is characteristic of the imaginative. Hence 
Grillparzer’s defence of the unities, and his constant demand for the 
continuity of the dramatic action, are not, after all, anomalous. They 
result from that limitation of the imaginary scene by the conditions 
inevitable to the actual one, which would, if carried a little further, 
equally require that the actor should be what he represents, and that 
only an inflexible republican should be admissible for Brutus, only a 
witty devotee of old-fashioned sack for Falstaff. But in Grillparzer’s 
case this demand for continuity received, it is important to note, 
further support from the peculiar nature of his impetuous but coy and 
fitful imagination, which any break in the stream of represented events 
was apt to disconcert or put to flight. As a composer he only enjoyed 
the full tide of inspiration when he could thus accompany, scene by 
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scene, every step in the continuous progress of the original action ; and it 
was not, perhaps, unnatural that he should elevate a method by which 
he succeeded into a canon of art. But this certainly involved the fallacy 
of identifying a condition of success with success itself, as if one should 
prescribe as an esthetic rule for a painter that he mix his colours well. 
And there is the additional fallacy that it is a quite peculiar and relative 
condition of success which he not merely confuses with success itself, but 
represents as an absolute and universal condition of it. He not only 
makes well-mixed colours the essence of a good picture, but roundly 
declares that the use of some pet nostrum of his own is equally a 
criterion of perfect art. 

It may be easily judged in what type of drama Grillparzer moved 
most at ease. Not in the historical drama, with its wide canvas, its 
crowd of separate figures, its comprehensive array of political events ; 
interruptions and dacune are inevitable here; the author who undertook 
to represent every inch of progress of the political car would advance a 
very little way before the most patient of the audience cried out, like the 
duck in Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls, at the inexhaustible oratory of 
the goose. No doubt he occasionally chose such themes. Ottokar and 
Lin Treuer Diener were both attempts to dramatise the national history 
of Austria. Yet the success of both was partly due to this very fact ; 
and the independent merit which the former at least possesses, is confined 
to certain scenes in which the action is developed without check or halt ; 
where the action is broken the inspiration flags. It is clear that 
Grillparzer was rather made for the drama of private life, which, 
whatever the complications of intrigue which the ingenuity of France 
and Spain has introduced into it, admits quite as readily a plot of the 
utmost simplicity and compression. And Grillparzer’s plots are almost 
uniformly of extreme simplicity,—a simplicity which appears now 
noble, now bald and meagre, according to the somewhat-arbitrary flow 
of his inspiration. No doubt our excellences are often the indirect result 
of a fault. We have the qualities of our defects as well as the defects 
of our qualities ; and the simplicity of Grillparzer, even where it is 
finest and most statuesque, is not unconnected with a certain poverty 
in the power of inventing situations. The strength of his imagi- 
nation lay in quite another region—in the discovery of emotionally 
telling detail, and of a rich and poetic expression for all the phases which 
thought assumes under the promptings of powerful feeling. This 
feeling is, no doubt, in Grillparzer’s most characteristic works, the 
passion of love; Sappho and Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen are 
Greek idylls infused with German sentiment; Die Ahnfrau and Traum 
ein Leben show the same dominating colour, but throw about it the 
less purely human and natural light of Teutonic mysticism or Spanish 
fantasticality. Zhe Golden Fleece in some degree resembles both ; the 
human interest of the action is predominant, but its supernatural 
significance is continually recalled ; while the hand of a poet, German 
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and South German in heart, and romantic in genius, however unromantic 
in life, shows itself in the prominence of all the elements of pathos in 
the fortune of Medea, and the subordination of those of terror. The latter 
could not of course be eliminated without destroying the story ; but they 
are kept in the background. Medea does, no doubt, kill her children 
and compass the death of Creusa ; yet it is felt that the real tragedy does 
not lie in their destruction, but in the sufferings of Medea. These 
terrible deeds are rather incidental effects of the tragic climax than 
that climax itself. They are like the tearing of flesh and hair under the 
stress of extreme grief, where the torn flesh borrows most of its 
significance from the broken heart. 

Something there is of a Guido-like excess of feeling in Grillparzer, 
and his art, like Guido’s, bears the character of incipient decadence. 
His Medea distinctly belongs to the class of types in which emotion 
seems on the point of overpowering form—the woeful face of the Mag- 
dalene, the agonised contortions of the Laocoin, the effeminate fluency 
of the curves of flamboyant tracery. This might be said of much also 
of the romantic poetry; but it is to Grillparzer’s credit that his senti- 
ment never approached that slough of impurity into which romanticism 
flung itself headlong, and which threatens more or less every sentimental 
movement. He had as little in common with the Schlegel who wrote 
Lucinde as with him who, penitent and converted, would cross the street 
in Vienna to kiss a priest’s hand; and as little in common with either 
as with the “young Germany” school of degenerate Hegelians, who 
swore by Heine and Borne, and carried materialism and sensuality as far 
as moral uprightness and idealism had been carried by their master. 
Grillparzer thought that poetry had little concern with these sloughs. 
This view of its aims and dignity was high and worthy of it. Indeed, 
if anything, one might object that he separated it too completely from 
the world, and gave it a sphere too inaccessibly secluded from profane 
feet. He scemed to regard it as a sort of godlike being, fragile in con- 
flict with the brute forces of common life, and descending only to perish 
from the lonely mountains into the busy world of men. Such is the 
idea which he has worked out, with some help from the kindred inspira 
tion of Gocthe’s Zasso, in the fine drama of Sappho, with a brief de- 
scription of which we will conclude. 

The opening scene, as usual with Grillparzer, strikes boldly the 
keynote of the whole. It is the day of Sappho’s triumphant return 
from Olympia, and all Lesbos is astir with expectation. At length 
distant shouts are heard. They grow louder and louder, and the 
chariot enters surrounded by a rejoicing multitude, in which stands 
Sappho with her wreath and golden lyre. By her side and abashed 
by her magnificent presence, is Phaon, the youth who had travelled 
to Olympia to catch one glimpse of the wonderful poetess, and who 
had there by his very modesty drawn upon himself, unsought, the 
overwhelming gift of her love. Naturally enough he is dazzled by an 
issue so undreamt of, and casily mistakes for love his own exalted wor- 
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ship of her genius. He is even now rather the timid disciple than the 
confident lover: he seems to sit at her feet rather than to stand at her 
side. Sappho, on the other hand, though her large nature seems alto- 
gether to envelop and overpower his, is full of a new inspiration: she 
has abandoned the loneliness of art, thrown away her lyre, and embraced 
the calmer lot of ordinary mankind; she has descended “from the 
cloud-climbing peaks of poetry to the beaming flower-dales of life,” and 
Phaon’s hand has led her. By his side she will live a simple, quiet 
shepherd’s life, and turn Lesbos with its consuming passion into an 
Arcadia of gentle and peaceful sentiment. But these buoyant hopes are 
soon to be dashed. The poetess who had no rival on her mountain peaks 
finds that a mere child can twine the flowers of the valley in her hair 
more bewitchingly than she. Melitta, the maiden of fifteen‘years whom 
Sappho had brought up from the cradle and treats more as a mother 
than a mistress—this charming mixture of infantine naiveté and budding 
knowledge, whose love is the child’s instinctive reaching out to the hang- 
ing fruit, and whose rebellion, like a first truancy, is begun in the 
rapture of a new experience, continued in shame and fear, and ended in 
tears and forgiveness—Melitta, as she hands the wine-cup trembling, 
catches Phaon’s eye, and he is quickly taught the true nature of his 
feeling for Sappho. He finds her alone gathering roses, and she tells 
him artlessly the story of her captivity. His passion rapidly gains 
strength ; and the image of Sappho is already utterly effaced when she 
herself enters. She hastily dismisses Melitta, but is too delicate to 
upbraid Phaon directly. Not that he betrays any shame. He is lost in 
the vision that has just passed away, and answers mechanically her 
forced questions. She is deeply hurt, and turns to withdraw into the 
grotto overlooking the sea where she was wont to write; “not that I 
hope to-day to find the Muse, but quiet at least is certain, and I need it.” 
The third act discloses Phaon sleeping on the turf bank. Sappho comes 
out of her grotto, haunted by “that hateful image” she had seen, and 
incapable of other thoughts. That Aphrodite whom she so splendidly 
wooed has indeed come, and with scorching fire. Yet calmer thoughts 
succeed, She recalls the inconstant nature of masculine love, and re- 
proves herself for having so hastily measured it by the standard of the 
absorbing passion of woman. Then, suddenly perceiving his sleeping 
form, she takes pity on him, and repents of her suspicion. He smiles 
in his sleep, his lips quiver with a name; and she eagerly interprets in 
her own favour these unconscious signs. She kisses his forehead, and 
he wakes, and the name springs from his lips, but it is that of Melitta. 
She starts back with a cry; but Phaon addresses her with the easy bon- 
homie of a man who is perfectly happy and willing to congratulate 
others on his own good fortune :— 

Thou, Sappho? Greeting to thee! Well I knew 

That something fair stood by me, since my dream 

Was also of so fair a countenance, 

Thou art so sad! What wouldst thou? I am gay! 
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And then all the intellectual exaltation of love utters itself in eloquent 
imagery from his lips; but Sappho only echoes bitterly to herself, 
“ Melitta!” She at length waves this self-absorbed lover to depart, and 
is left to realise her situation. She no longer attempts to disguise it. 
Sappho is despised for the sake of her own slave-girl. She now begins 
to regret the glories she had so eagerly abandoned, and to long for the 
lonely peaks of poetry, since the flowers in the valley had proved bitter 
and galling. She has voluntarily renounced a divine heritage, and stands 
forlorn, excluded from her native region. Bitterly she feels that the 
union she had attempted was made vain by her very greatness ; the 
immortal spirit and the mortal will not be linked together, the coarser 
will either be altogether overpowered by the more ethereal flame of its 
consort, or break away in repulsion, and use its rude strength to humi- 
liate and afflict it. 


Him whom the gods have chosen for their owa 

May not be joined to denizens of earth ; 

The lot of mortals and of sons of heaven 

Jn one cup is not mingled. Of two worlds 

One must thou choose, and when thou once hast chosen 
There’s no retreat. 


She sends for Melitta, “this wonderful beauty, that boasts of such a 
conquest over Sappho.” She enters crowned with roses, and stands 
hesitating at the threshold. Sappho utters an involuntary exclamation 
at her beauty, but presently, controlling her agitation, draws the child 
to her and reminds her of the infant whom she had rescued from the 
pirates and brought up in her home. Having thus established her 
wonted sway and reduced the victorious rival to the attitude of the sub- 
missive slave-girl, she bids her put off her wedding raiment and her 
roses. Melitta silently removes the wreath, but when it comes to the 
rose in her breast, she hesitates. “ Why sparest thou that rose? Away 
with it!” Melitta steps back, and folds her arms over it. Sappho 
fiercely repeats her command, and wrought into uncontrollable passion 
by Melitta’s refusal, draws her dagger. At this moment Phaon enters, 
and the sight scatters at once every remnant of his idyllic devotion to 
Sappho. He loudly asks the reason of the dagger, and when he has 
heard it warmly defends Melitta. 


She refused the rose ? 
By all the gods, ‘twas rightly done, and no one 
Shall rob her of the flower. I gave it her, 
To be a sign that not in every breast 
The pang for woes unmerited is dead ; 
To be a drop of honey in the cup 
Foreed to her lips by strangers’ insolence ; 
To be a pledge of my own deep belief 
That woman’s glory is a quiet spirit, 
And the gay flower-wreath of innocence 
Worth more than all the laurel crowns of fame. 
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A reproachful cry breaks from Sappho : 

O hear not the sweet tone, 
It does but lure thee, flattering, to her steel! 
I, too, have heard it. Long or ere I saw her 
She cast from far her lyric net about me, 
And in that soft entanglement enchained 
By golden threads she drew me to herself, 
And ever close and closer, if I strove, 
The gracious magic circles hemmed me in. 

* * * * * 
Thy look first gave me to myself again ; 
Trembling I saw myself in Circe's house, 
And felt my neck already bowed and bent! 
But still I was not loosed; herself it needed, ‘ 
Herself, her own enchantment to dissolve! 

After this, words are impossible; the relation of Sappho and Phaon 
can only be further developed by action; and accordingly, the drama 
which so far has been stirred by the undulations of a merely mental con- 
flict, begins to reverberate with the shock of violent deeds. Sappho 
commissions the old slave Rhamnes to take Melitta secretly by night to 
Chios. He is, however, discovered in the act by Phaon, who, furious at 
what he supposes to be an attempt to make away with her, resolves to 
carry her off himself, and leave without delay the terrible poetess whose 
jealousy promises to destroy him as soon as he is disenchanted of her 
love. Melitta weeps, but does not resist, and they put off successfully 
from the shore. But Rhamnes hastens to rouse the inhabitants, over 
whom Sappho wields a sort of sovereignty, “not because she commands, 
but because we serve her,” and they pursue the fugitives, who are swiftly 
brought back. Phaon at first takes the indignant tone of a free man to 
whom illegal violence has been offered; and as for his having carried 
away the slave of Sappho, he bids her name any ransom she pleases and 
he will pay it, rather than consent to leave Melitta in hands which had 
threatened her life. He bitterly reproaches Sappho for being so little 
the noble nature she appeared, and using the gift of poetry not as a 
perfume-breathing flower, but as a poisonous hemlock for the destruction 
of her enemies. And this thought recalls the image of the Sappho whom 
he had believed in, and his heart softens as he draws the noble features in 
which his enthusiastic imagination had conceived her. Sappho, who has 
not yet spoken to Phaon, and listened with averted face, utters a sudden 
cry of agitation. Phaon eagerly seizes the sign, commits his passionate 
words to the winds, and calls her to show herself once more the goddess 
whom for a little while he had dreamed to be human. Yet he now 
understands better at once the audacity and the instability of such a 
passion conceived in a heart of very ordinary human clay. 

I loved thee as a man may love the gods, 
As a man loves the beautiful and good. 
With higher beings, Sappho, hold discourse ; 
Scathless can no one from Olympic feasts 
Descend into the ranks of mortal men. 
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Phaon, however, is in no way exhausted by his passion, and is able to 
pass lightly over to a more equal attachment; but Sappho abandoned 
herself utterly to hers, and even her native region of divine song exists no 
more for her. The mortal who strove to embrace the goddess has escaped 
scot-free ; it is the goddess who is shattered and tortured. She has 
retired hastily from the repentant Phaon, and Eucharis, her faithful 
slave, follows fearfully from afar, and sees her lady gazing motionless 
upon the foaming sea, 

Only at times she stirs and grasps at flowers, 
At jewels, gold, whatever she can reach, 

And throws them down into the buoyant flood, 
And followeth with longing eyes their fall. 


Suddenly the sea-breeze stirs the lyre hung upon the wall, and produces a 
whisper of music. 
She draws a deep breath, and looks up, and starts 
As at the moving of a higher power ; 
Her eyes are fixed fast upon the lyre, 
And sudden the dead features grow alive 
And a strange smile is playing about the lips ; 
They open, and utter words of dreadful sound 
That come from Sappho’s lips, but are not hers, 
‘Dost call me, old acquaintance ? Dost remind me ? 
O, I go with thee, friend upon the wall! 
Of time gone thou remind’st me: have my thanks!” 


She takes down the lyre, and puts on her victor’s crown and purple robe. 
She has immortal longings in her, and like Cleopatra will die surrounded 
by all the symbols of her glory. She comes forth again to the altar 
overlooking the sea, where she had left Phaon and Melitta, and stands 
before them in the grave calm of one who is already in another world 
than theirs. “If thou hast ever, Sappho, with gentle eye beheld me,” 
begins the prostrate Phaon. She interrupts him :— 
Thou speakest of things past. 
T sought for thee, and I have found myself! 
Thou didst not feel my passion, therefore go! 
My hope must tread upon a firmer ground. 
Pha, And dost thou hate me then ? 
Sap. Love! Hate! 
Is there no third state else? I did esteem thee, 
I do esteem thee still and ever shall, 
Even as the pleasant comrade of a voyage 
Whom for a little space the whim of chanco 
Brought to our side, until, the journey over, 
We part, and each one goes his several way ;— 
Yet often from the strange and distant land 
Thinking of the beloved voyager— 
(Her voice fails.) 
Pha. O Sappho! 
Sap. Silence! let us part in peace! 
Forgive it, ye who have seen Sappho weak. 
To Sappho’s weakness I will reconcilo you, 
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She then bids them all withdraw, and ascends the altar “ to take 
counsel in solitude with my own.” She calmly thanks the gods for giving 
her glory and immortal fame. They have also suffered her to taste the 
garlanded cup of life, but not to drink it, and she resigns it obediently. 
Finally she asks for strength to die nobly, that their priestess might not 
be the sport of the seeming-wise. ‘‘ Ye broke the flower, also break the 
stem.” Then she embraces Phaon and Melitta, while the awe-struck 
folk around seem to see her transfigured already by the glory of the 
immortals, 

For mortals love, and reverence for the gods! 

Enjoy what blooms for you, and think of me! 

The final debt of life thus do I pay. 

Bless them, ye gods, and take me to yourselves! , 
With that she leaps from the rock, and for a moment there is an uproar 
of horrified cries. But presently the deep meaning and fitness of her 
death is felt, and the drama is restored to a perfect repose, in which it 
concludes. 

Sappho is certainly a far more brilliant production than Die Ahnfrau, 
its predecessor, and to all appearance absolutely unlike it. They have 
nevertheless an analogy. Grillparzer did not relinquish even here that 
element of the marvellous which fascinated him in poetry; he only 
sought it in anew region. The gloomy castles and forests of feudalism 
are replaced by the radiant isles of Greece, the intoxication of Olympian 
triumphs, the fervour of Lesbian love. So far there is merely a change 
of scenery. But the source of wonder which was before found in the 
mysterious, and enhanced by a certain reserve in the artist’s touch, is 
now found in the ideal grandeur, which the fearless plasticity of the 
sculpture only makes more effective, of the figure of Sappho. Ina word, 
romanticism has yielded to Hellenism, and Calderon for a moment been 
superseded by Goethe. It has already been hinted that the affinity of 
the play to Goethe’s Z'asso is something more than accidental. When 
Grillparzer walked with the aged poet in his garden at Weimar, Goethe 
spoke of Sappho with praise, ‘end the former adds, in his quaint auto- 
biography, modestly : “It was praise of himself, for I modelled it on 
him.” Clearly, however, the “modelling” is that of an original poet. 
The treatment is quite different—as different as is Musset’s treatment of 
a similar theme in Les .Vuwits. Goethe represents the poet’s essay in love 
shipwrecked on the exclusiveness of courtly sentiment. Musset exhihits 
him entangled in the meshes of a vulgar passion and humiliated by the 
caprice of a worldly coquette. Grillparzer depicts him like a god stoop- 
ing to kiss the brow of a mortal whose dazzled homage for a moment 
concealed his inner incapacity for so great an affection. Tasso, disgraced, 
still lives ; Musset’s poet draws inspiration from his grief ; Sappho casts 
into the sea a spirit no longer capable of life even when the consuming 
passion is extinct. Surrender—victory—death. Certainly of the three 
the conflict is most intense in Sappho. The tender and slightly-built 
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Italian, the romantic voluptuary of Musset, enter it scarcely conscious 
what they do. To the latter, absorption in passion involves no renun 
ciation of poetry, merely oblivion of it ; nor was Musset in general the 
man to renounce anything. Tasso does not recognise the opposition ot 
the two worlds at the outset; it is only brought home to him by the 
sharp pressure of experience. But Sappho begins with a clear conscious- 
ness that she is entering a new world; she deliberately and joyously 
throws down her lyre, descends to the flower-vales of life, and cries out 
with the keen accent of the convert at the inadequacy of all she had 
hitherto believed in :— 

O not for nothing hath the Muses’ choir 

Chosen the barren laurel for its crown: 

A fruitless scentless burden to the brain, 

Whose labour it doth idly recompense. 

O it is bitter to be first of men ! 

And starving Art must ever beg of Life 

An alms out of her superfluity. 


Such is the play which Byron prophesied would immortalise its 
author. I have already pointed out the analogy, which may have helped 
to win his sympathy, between the lot of the ancient singer and his own ; 
and although few men could be more unlike him than Grillparzer, the 
story of Sappho is not without its significance for the latter also. He 
did not shatter himself on a vain love, nor yield to the lethargic spell of 
one only too successful ; but he knew what he meant when he wrote of the 
barren laurel, though he never discovered a more fruitful tree to replace it. 
He knew, in a certain sense, the meaning of “starving art,” but he had 
not the skill which nature, or even art itself, may bestow, for begging 
alms of life. A poet he was and remained, in a society which, in part 
alien, soon wearied of wooing him where he would not follow, and which 
only after his death was moved by a powerful impulse to follow him. 
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One Pear im a German Cookery School. 


_ Oe 


Dienen lerne bei Zeiten das Weib nach ihrer Bestimmung ; 
Denn durch Dienen allein gelangt sie endlich zum Herrschen, 


Zu der verdienten Gewalt, die doch ihr im Hause gehdret. 
Goethe. 


Ir was the last day of April, at half-past ten in the evening! Bed-time 
had come; and my father embraced me more tenderly than usual, 
saying, “God bless you, my child,” and then left me alone. I was 
alone, alone for the last time in my father’s house, in my own dear 
friendly room, which I had to leave next morning early for the first time 
in my life. 

I was sixteen years of age; and, according to a common custom of 
German families, I had now to go for twelve months to what is called 
a Cookery School, in order to learn there everything that is expected from 
a German housewife. This custom is not universal in. Germany ; but it 
prevails in many districts, especially in the north-western provinces. A 
girl may be a countess, or a baroness ; a clergyman’s or a general’s daughter ; 
or else the child of a butcher or shoemaker. It does not signify how or 
where she has been born, or what her rank is. The manners of her country 
require that, whoever she is, she should know how to cook, wash, iron, to 
clean the rooms, mend the linen, and plant the garden. Of course I do 
not mean to say that all girls, even in those parts of Germany where the 
custom is most general, are forced to undergo this training. Very many, 
as may be imagined, shirk it ; and some parents do not feel the necessity 
of imposing this useful education on their daughters. Yet the good sense 
of the majority makes them alive to its advantages. For it must be re- 
1embered that, whether a woman's future life obliges her to do these 
things herself or not, and even if her position in the world allows her to 
keep as many servants as she chooses, these very servants, being German 
servants, expect her to know how to do all the work which she requires 
of them. There is only one difference between a baroness and the child 
of a tradesman. The latter learns the several duties I have mentioned 
in her father’s house and from her mother; while the former leaves her 
home to learn the same details of domestic service in a strange house. 

My luggage was prepared, and everything was finished.- I had 
nothing to do but to lie down once more in my white-curtained -bed, with 
my head full of all sorts of pictures of my immediate future. They were 
not very nice pictures that bothered my poor brain that evening. Every 
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girl is more or less conceited, and I am not at all ashamed to confess that 
I was kept awake far beyond midnight by the idea that my hands, which 
until now had never touched anything nasty, would from the next day 
begin to peel potatoes, and kill ducks and pigeons, and that my com- 
plexion would be spoiled by the heat of the kitchen-fire. 

Morning came, and with it the farewell from my father, brothers, 
sisters, and all dear friends. They all accompanied me to the station ; 
another kiss, another shaking of the hand, and the train started, carry- 
ing me towards unknown people and unknown work. 

The same afternoon I arrived at the station of 8 , in the Thurin- 
gian Forest. The train had scarcely stopped, when a very venerable-looking 
tall old clergyman, with long white curly hair and kind blue eyes, opened 
the door of my carriage, asking if Friulein H was in there. I said 
Yes, and, shaking hands with me, he told me that he was the clergyman 
K from Bellstiidt, my foster-father for the coming year.* He told 
me to follow him to his carriage, which was waiting outside the station. 
Although I was not otherwise than pleased with the old pastor’s appear- 
ance, my heart beat fast that moment; and while Mr. K went to en- 
quire about my luggage, I felt such a wish to cry that, in order to restrain 
my tears, and regardless of the strange coachman who was standing by, I 
stepped up to the horses and embraced them tenderly, whispering into 
their sympathetic ears that I was very very unhappy! I think the coach- 
man, fond as he was of his horses, liked my caressing them. 

He came up to me, tapped my shoulder familiarly, and asked me in his 
homely Thuringian dialect, not to be unhappy. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, “ my dear 
Friiulein, about forty young girls have I fetched at this station in these 
last years; every one was unhappy then, or at least pretended to be so ; 
butoh! how much more unhappy they were when they had to leave this 
station! And, Friulein,” he continued, “ believe in my prophecy :—youw 
do not look as if you were going to be the first to leave this place with- 
out regret !” 

I blessed that simple sincere man with all my heart; and it may be 
said here that to the very last day of my stay at Bellstidt he and I 
were good and faithful friends. After half an hour we started. The 
weather was splendid ; and we enjoyed a delicious drive through the fas- 
cinating valleys of the Thuringian Forest, till at last our carriage, after 
having passed a small but pretty village, stopped before the front door of 
a two-storied house, overgrown with vines and ivy, which lay nestled be- 
hind old and shadowy linden-trees. A rather small but neatly-kept 
garden, with a beautiful green grass-plot, roses and other flowers in beds, 
was to be seen at the right side of the house ; while another bigger one, 
full of fruit-trees, potatoes, and all the vegetables required in the kitchen, 
lay behind the house. From this second garden I heard the joyful voices 














* Pflege-Vater is the name given to the head of the house where the German 
girl is sent to learn her household duties, and indicates that for the time he has be- 
come her guardian. 
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of girls at play, while a lady, the mistress of the house, kindly greeting 
me, was standing in the doorway. According to our education, and the 
courtesy we use towards elderly ladies, I went and kissed her hand ; and 
she in return kissed my forehead, wishing me a most hearty welcome. 
Then she took me by the hand, and asked my Christian name, telling me 
at the same time, that all girls in her house were called by their Christian 
names. After this, we went to my room, where I and two other girls 
had to dwell. Everything was nice and comfortable, but without luxury. 
She—* Aunt Mary,” as weall had to call her—told me that I had seven 
companions, and that she hoped I would make friends with them. 
Then she helped me to unpack my luggage, making a close inspection, to 
be sure I had everything I wanted. And yes, it was all at hand. There 
were two winter and two summer dresses, made with short sleeves of 
dark and useful stuff; besides twelve large dark-blue aprons or pina- 
fores for hard and dirty kitchen-work, twelve white ones for house work, 
and twelve nice and neat ones for serving at dinner. After having 
praised my useful things, Aunt Mary smiled at my pretty dresses and 
hats, which we were allowed to wear on Sundays, for picnics, and other 
occasions. “ You little vanity,” she said, kissing me, ‘come now, I 
will show you the house and introduce you to your companions.” 

After dinner, where two of the “ Pensionairinnen,” as we were called, 
had served, Mr. K. read out of the Bible, gave us his blessing, and we 
went to bed, for the next morning had to see us up early! At five, Aunt 
Mary came to call us ; we took our bath, and then one girl helped to comb 
the other’s hair. This—probably because of our German nationality, 
but assuredly not (as the author of German Lome Life kindly pretends) 
in consequence of our never having had our heads washed as children— 
was very long and strong; and therefore would have taken too much 
time to comb it out ourselves. 

From half-past five in the morning our day was divided in the follow- 
ing manner. The newly-arrived and still stupid girls began with easy 
work, two and two always working together. Two had to clean the 
rooms and lamps, and to mend the linen; two worked in the garden, and 
had to feed the animals ; but except during the first month, they were 
only expected to attend to the poultry. Two had to arrange the dinner, 
tea and coffee table, and to wash the dishes we used at meals. Two 
again were busy in the kitchen. All of us had to go every afternoon to 
milk the cows, and on a wash or ironing-day to take part also in that 
labour. According to this plan we changed our work every week. 

I began my studies. Aunt Mary was the head of all, the minister 
of the interior and foreign affairs, as we used to say; while four 
under-ministers supported her in both departments. These four were 
those girls who had been in her house for six months; and each of the 
newly-arrived girls was given to the special guardianship of one of these. 
It would be too detailed if 1 were to describe every day of my training. 
I began the first week by cleaning the rooms and the lamps. This, by 
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the way, is a very unpleasant duty. We were not allowed to complain 
of any work ; and I am glad an« proud to say we never did, for we knew 
“it must be!” The first week is not the worst, for the work is easy. 
The next begins to be harder; for our backs, quite unaccustomed to bend 
all day, digging earth, planting flowers, and weeding borders, ached badly 
in the evening. The third week again is a sort of repose. With a neat 
coquettish apron pinned upon one’s frock, one serves at the meals and 
washes the dishes, accompanying that monotonous work by cheerful 
songs. But then, last but not least, that fourth week—oh! I shiver, 
only thinking of it! I see myself again, standing in the kitchen, peeling 
my potatoes, preparing the vegetables, and ah! killing the poultry ; 
while my six-months-experienced companion looks at me, pitifully smil- 
ing at my tears that I can’t restrain, when Aunt Mary for the first time 
teaches me how—-—to kill poultry! What I suffered that moment no 
pen possibly could describe. It was my first kitchen-day. I had just, 
mournfully looking at my hands, finished my potatoes, when Aunt Mary 
came in with six pigeons, telling me that I had to kill them. My heart 
beat impetuously ; I went up to her; she took one pigeon ; touched its 
head and——turned it round. “ You see that it is simple,” she said then ; 
“do it now.” 

She gave me a white pigeon with dear dark eyes. I held it in my 
left hand; I looked at it; and oh! everything seemed to turn round 
with me; I felt as if I could not move one limb. I was silently looking 
at the pigeon in my hand, wishing myself far, far away in the land where 
the pepper grows ; but suddenly, Aunt Mary shook my arm, saying: 
“ Well, Elizabeth, are we going to stand here all day, dreaming heaven 
knows about what ?” “ One, two, three,” she counted with a voice that 
permitted no disobedience, and one, two, three, and my right hand was 
holding the poor pigeon’s head that I myself in my bitter duty had 
twirled off. Tears were streaming out of my eyes; my companion had 
to kill the four other pigeons. While I was spending the dismallest day 
of my life, the eyes of my dead pigeon followed me everywhere. Even 
that night was restless; all the pigeons of the world pursued me in my 
dreams, calling out for revenge on me for their dead sister. 

The following weeks brought hard work. To remain in the hot 
kitchen day after day, was not easy. To wash the greasy crockery was no 
joke. And then when we had to stand and wash from morning to night 
at the sheets, table-napkins, and all the body-linen, then afterwards to 
iron, mangle it, and all that, I assure you that was not just a pleasure 
for spoiled young ladies. It is the custom in Germany to wash table- 
linen and sheets as seldom as possible. Indeed, it is even a sign of wealth 
when one washes these things but four times a year, because it shows 
that lots of them are possessed by the family. Whether the custom is a 
nice one or not, there can be no doubt about the work it causes. 

As soon as this great wash began, we gave up all but the most im- 
portant house and kitchen work ; and you might have seen us standing 
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all eight of us round a huge tub, rubbing with soap in hot water the 
sheets and napkins. Certainly it was severe labour, and my hands bled 
fast the first evening. But while standing and washing, even if almost 
tired to death by work so unaccustomed, we tried to sweeten it by 
cheerful part-songs. When the washing was finished, Carl, the coach- 
man, had to put the horses to the waggon. All the things, heaped up 
in large white baskets, were put on it, we all got in after, and off it went 
down to the little river. There the things were unloaded, and each of 
us, kneeling on a board, rinsed out the linen in the clear flowing water. 
I dare say that this part of the wash was the most amusing one; whether 
it was the kneeling at the river, or the happy thought that all would be 
soon at an end, I am sure I don’t know. But we were certainly in high 
spirits, and Carl, who silently watched us, often had to get out of the 
way of the shoots of water that we extravagant girls sent at him ! 

So the weeks went on, each bringing its appointed task, and yet never 
anything seemed to be too hard. Having once got accustomed to our 
work, we did it with good temper and love. This was the reason, I 
think, why the spirit of the house was merry and cheerful. Aunt Mary 
was our best friend; and in Mr. K we admired the real type of a 
country clergyman. I said that I never found my work too hard; but 
still there was one which I always did with showers of tears. That, as 
you can guess, was—killing poultry : ducks, geese, pigeons. I think I 
killed about three dozen, but I am sure that their sufferings were not 
half as bad as mine! 

After six months’ hard work I had learned enough to get a new girl 
under my care, and there was no roast meat, no vegetable, no pudding 
or cake I could not cook. Now the pleasure came; for in teaching others 
I saw for the first time how much I knew. 

Perhaps, dear reader, you have had enough of our German Cookery 
School, and I see many a young lady comfortably leaning back in her 
arm-chair saying, ‘ Nothing in the world would induce me to lead such 
a dull, hard life! Thank God that I am not a German girl!” Fiddle- 
sticks! Noah’s ark! My proud young lady, it is not quite so dull as it 
seems, and I am sure that after having read what follows of my story, 
you will understand my saying that the year in the Cookery School was 
one of the happiest I ever spent. 

I said that the place I lived in was a village. It was a dear old 
place, and I should like to tell you a little more about it. It was situ- 
ated, as I said before, in the Thuringian Forest, and was full of all the 
charm a place possesses that is far away from railroads. The village was 
surrounded by splendid old fir woods, and pleasantly animated by a small, 
swiftly-running, sun-bright river. The population was made up of 
middle-sized folk, neither especially good nor yet bad looking, but dressed 
in a very pretty bright costume. The men wore light-blue trousers and 
a wide blue blouse ; the women short red petticoats, coloured apron, a 
black velvet bodice, and white short sleeves. Their hair, plaited in about 
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eight tresses, was coiled about the head, with a red or blue handkerchief 
twisted over it. 

The village contained about twenty-four houses, all (except the 
Squire’s and parson’s) with a straw-thatched roof, and on nearly every 
third roof a stork was nested. Those dear storks ; what a pleasure they 
are to every German heart! It seems as if they belonged to the family, 
and no greater joy is ever seen on any face, be it young or old, than on the 
day when the stork, after a long absence, comes home to his old nest, 
first of all looking into it, and then, convinced that everything is in 
order, beginning to clatter with his bill, giving greeting to all his friends 
who are standing about beneath, waving their pockethandkerchiefs in 
welcome. We have a sort of divine adoration for our storks; a stork’s 
nest on a roof is called the greatest sign of luck. No one ever thinks of 
killing a stork, and if this happens, the crime is punished with from seven 
to ten years of imprisonment. 

Never in my life but once have I heard of a stork being wilfully 
killed. It happened in this village, and often, indeed, have I heard the 
event talked about. The story is so sad and strange that I should like 
to tell it here. It took place as follows. A young man, out of mere 
boyish wantonness, shot the hen-stork some days before they began their 
long and troublesome journey to Africa. Winter was gone; the stork’s 
nest was again without snow, and the warm sun and mild spring air 
made people look forward to the arrival of the storks. At last they 
came. All the nests, except the one which through human cruelty had 
lost its mistress, were soon full of eggs which the hen birds were busy 
hatching. One day, a stork which was flying alone towards the village, 
came to the nest upon the parsonage roof. The female stork, unmindful 
of approaching danger, was sitting silently in her nest alone, when the 
strange bird swooped passionately down, and began a furious fight with 
her. She defended her nest, her eggs, herself, as bravely as she could, 
but at last her strength failed, and the stranger stork succeeded in hack- 
ing the eggs to pieces and throwing them out of the nest. Then, but 
not till then, he seemed satisfied with what he had done, and with a 
savage rattling in his throat, he flew away. The villagers, meanwhile, 
stood watching this horrible scene without being able to help the injured 
mother bird. This story shows curiously that the feelings and passions 
both of men and animals are very much alike. The poor stork, pining 
for his mate who had been murdered, sees another in her full maternal 
happiness. Mad jealousy comes over him, and being himself unhappy, 
he wants to make others unhappy too. The wretched bird, it may be 
added, was never seen again after the tragedy. Most probably he put a 
speedy end to his own miserable life. 

We had not much society in our village. There was only the Squire’s 
family, consisting of a father, mother, three grown-up sons and four 
young men who were being taught farming. The Sundays were our 
usual days for meeting. Sometimes we were all invited to the Squire’s 
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house, or else they used to call on us. The greatest pleasure for us girls 
was of course to go there, for then we had no work to do, and could en- 
joy our holiday. And oh, how well we knew how todo that! The 
old people left us to ourselves, giving us full leave to do whatever we 
liked. The dining-room was at our disposal ; and, by the by, this noble 
old room is worth while making acquaintance with. It was in the old 
part of the house, built about two hundred years ago. The walls and 
ceiling were panelled with wood, admirably carved. An old-fashioned 
chandelier that with the brightness of its lights had served at many happy 
and sad family occurrences, hung in the middle of the room, while the 
walls were decorated with magnificent horns of stags and deer, shot long 
ago by ancestors of the house. To this room we went; a cupboard con- 
taining an old hand-organ was opened; and while one played this oft- 
used and obedient instrument, the rest of us danced valses and galops. 
Sometimes we had games or acted plays ; and when tired of all these, it 
was pleasant to sit or walk about arm-in-arm, under the moon-lighted 
oak-tree that from generation to generation had secretly hearkened to 
the ever-old and ever-new whispering of young and hopeful love. 

I see, dear friends, you don’t trust your eyes any longer, reading about 
love, real poetical love in a Cooking School, where you expected that 
sentimentality and higher feelings would dry up in the hot atmosphere 
of the kitchen. Yet if you will promise not to tell about it, I may con- 
fess to you that my best friend and companion in the school, while she 
was there, engaged herself secretly to the Squire’s eldest son, and she is 
now a happy wife. It must be admitted that not every love-story which 
began there, ended so happily. I know of one young man, who once 
under the oak-tree asked a certain young lady to become his wife, but she 
refused, pretending that long before she came there her heart had been 
given away irrevocably. 

Again the last day of April arrived; my year was at.an end. I had 
to leave my dear school, Aunt Mary, my companions. I did not dare to 
think of it. 

But the day appeared, and again the carriage was waiting at the 
door ; and, embracing them all with tears of gratitude and love in my 
eyes, I drove away, easily reading in my driver’s good-natwed smiling 
face, “I told you that yow would not be the first to leave the place 
without regret !” 

E. H. 


— ee 
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CHAPTER NIII. 


A Proposat. 


council was held to decide 

upon the best site for 

lunch. Mabel proposed a 

hill at a little distance, 
_ and was of course se- 
»~ conded by George and 
Yi), ( supported by Lawley, on 
* the ground that it would 
give Miss Masters a fine 
==» view all round. Miss 
? Masters, however, being 

inclined for lunch and 
disinclined to walk a foot 
further than she could 
ya help, thought it would be 
too far for the gentlemen to carry the hampers, and that the view of the 
hill was probably more picturesque than the view from it. Accordingly 
they pitched their tent where they were and proceeded to unpack the 
hampers, which Lawley, after his manner, had crammed with enough 
provision for forty people. 

“Do you think there will be enough?” he asked George doubtfully, 
as he handed him out a fourth fowl. 

“ There will hardly be one apiece, but we may eke it out with the 
lamb and tongue. Good heavens! What an array of bottles!” 

“They do look rather a lot,” said Lawley, himself somewhat 
dismayed, “but except the beer all are single bottles. I didn’t know 
what wine Miss Masters drank. There’s just one bottle of each,” he 
said, in a survey of the corks, “of port, sherry, champagne, claret, hock, 
brandy, mint sauce, and custard.” 

“T drink custard, Mr. Lawley, thank you,” said Mabel (who, by 
the way, had become a teetotaller with Barney). ‘As for Aunt, she 
hardly ever touches anything but port, sherry, champagne, claret, and 
hock.” 

“My dear!” 
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“T didn’t know you cared for brandy or mint sauce, Aunt.” 

“The brandy was for Squire and another of the children,” said 
Lawley apologetically. 

“ T am quite sorry, Mr. Lawley, you took the trouble to provide so 
many kinds of wine for me. I hardly ever take any wine but sherry,” 
said Miss Masters, less to acknowledge Mr. Lawley’s special considera- 
tion for her than to disabuse him of the impression of her drinking 
habits she felt Mabel’s wild words must have given. She sat upon her 
camp-stool surveying through her eyeglass, critically at first, but at last 
complacently, the various dishes Mabel and George were arranging as 
Lawley handed them out of the hamper. Her view of the lunch was so 
satisfactory that she was positively charmed with the scenery. “TI 
wouldn’t have missed this for anything. I really must take that hit.” 

“Which, Aunt? The wing?” for George was busy‘upon a fowl. 

Mabel, from intercourse with the wooden Miss Roxby, had got into 
that way of “ uttering her jests with a sad brow,” which, as we know 
from both Cicero and Shakspeare, makes even a thin joke effective. 

“My dear,” replied her aunt with some scorn in her voice for 
Mabel’s prosaic absorption in the luncheon, ‘I was speaking of sketch- 
ing that beautiful bit of hillside. Where are your eyes, Mabel? You'll 
never be a painter if you think only of lunch with such a view 


before you.” 
“ Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on this moor? ” 


quoted George, pointing to the hill and the moor, and looking into Mabel’s 
face with a mixed expression of amusement and admiration. 

“ Tt was Miss Mabel Masters who wished to feed on the mountain, 
I thought,” said Lawley, “while Miss Masters was ‘the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor.’ You preferred to lunch here, didn’t you, Miss 
Masters ?” 

From this bewildering pedantry Miss Masters could at least gather 
confirmation of her suspicion of Lawley’s designs upon Mabel. It was 
plain that, while Mr. Kneeshaw sided with herself, Mr. Lawley sided 
with Mabel, as she might have expected. 

“Yes; I don’t think I could get a better point of view to sketch 
from. I hope you will help me after lunch with your advice, Mr. 
Lawley,” said that wily chaperon, mindful of the danger of allowing 
Mr. Lawley from her side for a moment. No doubt it would have been 
better still to have tied Mabel to her apron-strings; but that young 
person, not having the least idea of the danger to be guarded against, 
was little likely to be as amenable as Mr. Lawley to discipline. 

Lunch, then, being over, to which Miss Masters did the most ample 
justice, the distraction of the scenery notwithstanding, the unhappy 
Mr. Lawley, who meditated having a pipe in retirement, was summoned 
to her side, shown her drawings, asked his opinion of each, and his 
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advice as to the standpoint for the one in hand, and as to every point in 
its progress. Lawley loved tobacco, and did not love the society of silly 
old ladies ; and only a perfect host and gentleman could have stood as he 
stood the severe and continuous strain upon his manners for two 
mortal hours. Meantime Mabel was amusing the children with such 
mild games as the invalids could manage, until they were tired (as they 
soon were) of movement, and set to to make daisy chains. Daisies were 
to be had only on the skirts of the moor, and on the hill at its edge, and 
here Mabel, Mary Ann, and George gathered them for the others. 
Lawley was somewhat comforted to see Kneeshaw reduced to a sillier 
slavery than his own, little thinking that the daisies were flowers of 
paradise to George. When the three had reached the hill and wandered 
round its base to the other side, George suggested that Mary Ann had 
better carry back in her apron what they had gathered. 

“ They'll have nothing to go on with by this,” he said considerately. 
“You can come back when you want more, Mary Ann, and we shall 
have another lot for you.” 

Mary Ann, however, preferred to make a daisy chain of her own 
out of the superabundance of daisies already gathered, and did not return 
for more. George was madly in love. He forgot everything and 
every one but Mabel. The mere touch of her hand in one of the 
childish games doubled the beating of his heart, and sent his blood in so 
mad a whirl to his brain as to dizzy it. He walked after her as in a 
dream, gathering the daisies she trod on and treasuring one she dropped. 
“ Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur.” He was only a little madder 
than most with that delicious delirium we all have, or ought to have, 
endured and enjoyed ; and only those who have lost their memory or 
have little in their lives worth remembering can be so pitiable as to pity 
him, or so despicable as to despise him. 

“Tet us sit down a moment, the view is lovely from here,” said 
George, pointing to a little hollow in the hill from which they could see 
nothing, but would there be unseen themselves. 

Mabel obeyed him with her heart fluttering like a newly caught bird. 
She knew now what George felt for her as well as if he had expressed it 
in words—better than words could express it. How’ We cannot tell. 
What we call instinct is made up of a thousand accumulated experiences 
and impressions and associations, so atomic as to bafile analysis. And 
a girl’s instinct is quicker and truer than a man’s, because she is more 
observant ; but she can no more account for her unerring instinct than 
a marksman for his unerring aim, which comes not only of a keen eye, 
but of numberless minute observations and inferences that have been 
made unconsciously. We cannot tell the grounds, then, of Mabel’s 
instinctive inference of George's feeling for her, nor shall we say how 
much she was helped by analogy to such an inference by the response 
she found to that feeling in her own heart. We are not going to pry 
into that sacred chamber which she now blushed to look into herself; 
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for in a heart like Mabel’s the purest love when first detected “ trembles 
like a guilty thing surprised.” 

George seated himself beside her, but a little backward, that he’might 
gaze inoffensively on her face. There was an awkward silence, for while 
George was wrapped in his worship, Mabel could think of nothing to say 
that would not sound forced or foolish. She reviewed and rejected one 
topic after another till the tension became intolerable. 

“T mustn’t forget my painting lesson, or Aunt will think me more 
hopeless than ever.” 

“Don’t go!” cried George, as she essayed to rise, seizing her hand, 
aud looking and speaking as if life and death were in the balance. 

Shall we print in cold blood his headlong, incoherent, passionate 
appeal ¢ ‘ 

Be wise: not easily forgiven 
Are those who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day. 


“ I couldn't help it,” said George desperately, with a sudden drop to 
bathos. He had put it to the touch and thought he had lost it all, 
because Mabel sat silent with averted face. Yet she had not withdrawn 
her hand, though George once, at the height of his vehement pleading, 
had so pressed it that her mother’s ring bit into the next finger. But 
intense longing is sometimes the father not of belief, but of doubt, and 
George thought he had thrown and lost. ‘ You are angry with me?” 
in a voice of despair. Mabel turned her ferocious gaze upon him, and 
even George was satisfied with all it expressed. 

“ Don’t; please, don’t!” she said, in answer to what next proceeded 
from his lips, uttered close to her ear, but not addressed to that organ ; 
for the reaction from despair carried George over considerably to the 
other side. In fact, Mabel had to disengage her hand to defend her face. 

“It is bleeding!” he cried. 

“It’s a bad omen,” Mabel replied lightly. “I have given you my 
hand, and see how you have crushed it !” 

George cried out upon his brutality, and bent over the little wounded 
hand lying lost in his own great palm as a mother over her sick child, 
and kissed and soothed it and was altogether lovelorn and silly. It 
would be hard to find two persons with a keener sense of the ridiculous 
than these two ridiculous creatures, yet neither was in the least disposed 
to laugh at the other! We old folk of course can laugh at and—envy 
them, longing in vain to exchange our cynical sense for their happy in~ 
sanity. For the laugh is not on our side after all. Our wisdom may be 
£0 ripe 

Possent ut juvenes visere fervidi, 
Multo non sine risu, 
Dilapsam in cineres facem. 


S> these two prattled silly things with a sublime meaning—bubbles 
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rising from profound depths. Shall we print their prattle? As well 
gather the drops of which the rainbow was composed after they had 
fallen from heaven—their glory was not their own, but of the sun which 
transfigured them. Let us leave them to themselves for the single, 
sweet, swift hour that seems to glide from them in a moment, 


Like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever, 


“Please, Mr. Kneeshaw ;” George started aside like a broken bow. 
He had been sitting very close to Mabel, probably to take advantage of 
the shadow of her sunshade, for his head was under it. They were 
hidden in a cup-like hollow of the hill, only visible to any one who stood, 
as Mary Ann stood now, directly in front. 

“You've come for more daisies, Mary Ann,” said George in the con- 
fused way a man speaks when first roused from a vivid dream, 

“Please, sir, we are agoing home.” 

“Home !” cried George, looking at his watch. ‘By Jove! it’s five 
o'clock !” 

Mary Ann, like most poor people’s children—especially if they are 
delicate children—was a very precocious young person, and drew her 
own shrewd conclusions from George’s attitude and Mabel’s scarlet face. 
These conclusions and their grounds she afterwards imparted to Mrs. 
MacGucken, much to that matron’s relief, for she had great search- 
ings of heart about this picnic in general, and the invitation of Miss 
Mabel Masters to it in particular. “The master,” she was often heard 
to say, “ was that soft that any one who had the mind might whip him 
up as easy as a handkercher off a hedge”—an unflattering comparison 
suggested by her losses of linen left to bleach near the highway. 

On this occasion, however, Mr. Lawley was kept quite clear of 
temptation—unless Miss Masters is to be considered in that incredible 
light. That sagaciousand cautious chaperon never let him stray farther 
from her side than to the children, and was so absorbed by her suspicions 
of him that it never occurred to her to think anything of Mabel’s stroll 
with George. She saw the two go off together with Mary Ann in their 
company, and, not having noticed the child’s return in the interval, she 
was in no wise disquieted on seeing the three return, still together, after 
over an hour’s absence. Lawley, though his thoughts were little given 
to running on such subjects, could not help putting the right construc- 
tion on this otherwise unaccountable desertion of him and his invalids 
by Mabel and George. When it came near the time to return, there- 
fore, he thought it more considerate to send Mary Ann in search of them 
than to surprise them himself; and he felt rather proud of his discretion 
when he saw the expressions on the faces of the three as they hurried 
back—Mabel looking still conscious, George confused, and Mary Ann 
disgustingly knowing. 
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“My dear Aunt; how quickly you have done it! It’s so like, too!” 

“Like what, dear? That’s a sketch of Derwentwater. I didn’t 
know you had been to the Lakes.” 

“‘ We shall just have time for a pipe, Kneeshaw.” 

“‘T hope Miss Masters doesn’t object to the smell of tobacco,” said 
George, speaking to the aunt but looking at the niece. 

“ Which king, Bezonian ?” grunted Lawley. 

“T don’t in the least object to the scent of tobacco in the open air,” 
said Miss Masters graciously, admiring, with her head drawn back and 
on one side, the last consummate touch she had given her sketch. 
George, having looked in vain for Mabel to interchange one last glance 
with him (for that young woman, conscious of Mr. Lawley’s cynical 
scrutiny, would not lift her eyes from her aunt’s sketch), was hauled off 
a dejected prisoner in Lawley’s custody. 

As they walked away together George roused himself from his de- 
licious reveries by a prodigious effort. “ Well, what have you been 
doing ?” he asked coolly. 

“You may well ask. I’ve been admiring the works of the old 
Masters,” growled Lawley, giving vent through this ungallant pleasantry 
to his long-gathering irritation. ‘ You've been going in for the modern, 
I should say.” 

George was silent for a moment, wondering whether Mabel would 
object to his confiding their secret to Lawley. Having determined this 
point in his own mind, he said, when they had seated themselves, and 
Lawley had taken out and filled his pipe, “ Lawley, she has accepted 
me!” 

“Phew!” whistled Lawley, who, being just in the act of lighting 
his pipe, dropped the fusee in amazement. “Got to that! Why, how 
long has it been going on?” 

“Oh, some time,” said George dreamily. 

“ What! before to-day 1” 

* Before to-day !” 

“Then you meant to propose when you refused St. George’s?” asked 
Lawley, rather bewildered. 

George thus forced back to face his night-long struggle and his heroic 
resolution of a few hours since, which seemed now so dim and far away, 
was confounded at this presentation of his folly and feebleness. 

“No, I didn’t,” he said desperately ; “ I meant this morning to give 
up both her and the living.” 

“But what about her? If she accepted you to-day she must have 
cared for you before this morning.” 

Here was a consideration for a misogynist to urge! But Lawley 
had been extraordinarily struck with Mabel. 

“T didn’t know she cared for me, and I didn’t know I cared so madly 
for her. I was carried off my feet, Lawley.” And then he raved franti- 
cally about Mabel like a boy, as he was. 
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Lawley listened to his wild rhapsody with more sympathy than he 
showed. “ By the way,” he said, when George paused for breath, “we 
mustn’t forget to post this letter of yours,” taking the refusal of St. 
George’s from his pocket. 

“ Lawley, it’s cruel of you! God! what must I do?” 

“T’ll tell you what you must not do. You mustn’t drag a girl like 
that into hopeless poverty, or a hopeless engagement either. If you 
must give up the Church and struggle for a living God knows how, you 
must give her up. It won't do to fling yourself out of the boat and drag 
her to drown with you.” 

“T can’t give her up,” groaned George. 

“You could give her up this morning, and may be in the same mind 
to-morrow morning,” said Lawley, in a tone of irritation that seemed to 
George uncalled-for and unaccountable. The fact was not merely that 
Lawley, being himself “a still strong man,” was impatient of feeble 
vacillation, but that he felt indignant that the happiness of a girl like 
Miss Masters should be at the mercy of such vacillation. Perhaps, at 
the bottom of his heart, this cynic and misogynist grudged George the 
brilliant conquest he seemed to make and hold so heedlessly. 

“We had better get back, hadn’t we?” said George, with sudden 
sullenness, repenting bitterly of having confided his sacred secret to such 
sacrilegious hands. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” said Lawley, with a frank friendliness which 
was irresistible, and putting his hand on George’s knee. “It’s no use 
being angry with me for looking at this thing from the girl’s side. She’s 
not like other girls. She'll not accept a man as she’d accept a partner 
for a waltz, and change partners as lightly ;” speaking with a bitterness 
which was the irritation of an old wound that still throbbed at times. 
“When you do come across a girl like that, it’s not fair to make it a 
toss-up whether you propose to her or not. It was a toss-up you know,” 
nodding at George. 

Lawley praise any girl so! And that girl Mabel! He was the 
prince of confidants ! 

“T tell you, Lawley, I didn’t know how I worshipped her. It seems 
a whole year since this morning. And as for her caring for me, I couldn’t 
have believed it. I can hardly believe it yet;” looking back to where 
she stood, as if for reassurance that it wasn’t a dream. ‘ But give her 
up now! Can’t you understand that a man might give up a lottery 
ticket of one in ten thousand who wouldn’t give up the prize for the 
world?” 
“Well, then, if you are going to stick to her you must stick to the 
Church, and to this living, too,” said Lawley, coolly lighting a match 
and holding George’s letter over it till it was consumed. 
George watched the auto-da-fé in silence, but with a troubled face. 
“You'll thank me for this before youre a year older,” continued 
Lawley. 


? 
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“T don’t know,” said George doubtfully. 

“ Are you glad I made you come with us to-day ?” 

“Glad!” 

“You see what a difference a few hours have made in your mind.” 

“Tt’s not the time that has made the difference.” 

“Of course it’s not the time that has made the difference. It’s change 
of circumstances. And a change of circumstances will make all the 
difference in the world in your views. You take what I must call a 
morbid view of your position in the Church now—I don’t see how you 
could help taking it. You got let in for one of the worst curacies in 
England—one of the worst curacies in England, I should say,” repeated 
Lawley deliberately. ‘Dr. Clancy may have been a very good man for 
converting the heathen to Christianity—I don’t know about that—but 
a better man for converting Christians to heathenism you could hardly 
find in England. It’s not easy for any thinking man to listen to him in 
or out of the pulpit for a year without his faith being shaken. Besides, 
he made you as uncomfortable as he could; put you into the most 
galling harness, and took care that it should gall; and when you were 
disheartened and disgusted and in the worst frame of mind for forming 
a fair judgment of anything, you had this burlesque of religion put before 
you at every turn as the thing you had sworn to hold and teach. Every 
parson you met was appointed by Clancy, and echoed his ideas of a 
clergyman’s obligations, till you came to 


Think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world. 


It will be a different thing altogether when you have a church of your 
own, and are no longer worried, bullied, and muzzled. You can then 
say out what you believe and what you don’t believe, and can leave the 
things you doubt alone. You'll get a safety-valve to blow off steam and 
ease the boiler, and you'll come back toa healthy state of mind. You'll 
find then that you believe more than you thought, and that others believe 
less than you thought, and that you have at least as good a right in the 
Church as a Methodist like Clancy or a Romanist like Gant.” 

There was some truth and much plausibility in Lawley’s way of 
putting the thing, but it would hardly have convinced and converted 
George that morning. Now, however, he could no longer look at things 
by that “dry light” of which Bacon speaks— uy) Enp) copwrarn—but 
by a light “ which was infused and drenched in his affections.” 

“T shall accept it,” said George, rising suddenly. 

“ Of course you'll accept it,” Lawley replied, also rising and putting 
back his pipe into its case. ‘ You're the luckiest fellow I ever heard of. 
Here you are, a young fellow of twenty-five, without interest and with 
no great good looks or brains, and you get in one day the best living in 
Wefton and a girl too good for a duke!” 
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Here, of course, George took up the wondrous tale, and as they 
walked back went wild with praise of Mabel, till Lawley had to quote, 
from Bon Gaultier,— 

“Tis the most infernal bore 
Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who's lost his heart 
A short time ago.” 


On their return they found the horses to, Miss Masters scated in the 
waggonette, and Mabel lifting in the last of the children. George was 
just in time, under the pretext of helping her in, to press her hand, and 
to convey through that dumb alphabet of love all the unutterable things 
he felt in the long interval since he had last seen her. During the drive 
home Mabel was shy and embarrassed ; George, since he could not bring 
himself to speak to her as a mere acquaintance, was silent but happy in 
the mere touch of her dress; while Lawley amazed them both by an 
extraordinary flow of talk and spirits. Mabel’s shyness and embarrass- 
ment not only gave him courage, but suggested that the greatest kindness 
he could do her would be to take all the talk to himself. Now Lawley, 
when he was in the vein and chose to exert himself, was a most brilliant 
talker. He had a keen and caustic wit, dry humour, and a memory, 
like an old curiosity shop, stored with all manner of out-of-the-way and 
interesting things. Mabel heard him with the most flattering interest 
and admiration, while George was more than once drawn out of his de- 
licious reveries to listen. All three were so absorbed, that the sudden 
pulling-up of the carriage at The Grange was their first warning of the 
close of the journey. 

“ Here we are!” said Lawley, with something like a sigh. Mabel 
turned suddenly towards George to look her farewell. George, however, 
had no idea of being put off with a look, however loving. 

“ Would you kindly allow me to write a note in your house, to post 
on my way home?” asked he of Miss Masters, whom the sudden pull-up 
had waked out of an uneasy sleep. 

“Certainly, Mr. Kneeshaw. Perhaps Mr. Lawley, too, would come 
in and have a cup of tea?” with, however, a doubtful look at the chil- 
dren. Mr. Lawley politely declined, on the plea of having to see his 
charges home ; and so the party broke up. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GUARDIANS, 


Georce whispered to Mabel as he handed her out, “7 tiust see you for 
a moment;” and Mabel, speaking upon this hint, said to her aunt as 
they entered the. house— 
“Mr. Kneeshaw might write his note in the nursery, Aunt, wliile 
tea is getting ready.” 
30—d 
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“ The nursery ” was the study of the gynecium : first a nursery, then 
a schoolroom, now Mabel’s sanctum, it had kept its original name. 

“Very well, my dear; you can show Mr. Kneeshaw into it,” said 
this incomparable chaperon. 

“Ts this the nursery? What a pretty room!” It was not a pretty 
room in itself, but books, pictures, flowers, nicknacks, arranged neither 
primly nor confusedly, but with a “sweet disorder, a wild civility,” 
redeemed its natural plainness. 

“Yes, this is the nursery. You're looking for the broken toys? 
There have been plenty of them, but they’re hidden away,” said Mabel, 
with an undercurrent of deep and sad meaning in her voice and in her 
eyes. “It has always been my own room ever since I can remember. 
My very own, you know.” ‘ 

“My very own!” echoed George, with another meaning expressed 
through his eyes, and through his hands holding both of hers, and 
through his lips pressed passionately to hers. 

“Ts this what you wanted me for?” making her escape to a table 
where, with her back turned to him to hide her burning blushes, she 
opened a desk for him to write at. George followed, and put his arm 
round her, and told her for the first time of the offer of the living, and 
showed her Mr. Pickles’ letter. 

“What does he mean by saying, ‘I have only just learned the obli- 
gation I am under to you for saving my son’s life’?” 

“ He thought I was knocked down by accident.” 

“ Weren't you?” 

Then George had to explain how the thing had been, and Mabel 
learned for the first time her hero’s heroism, not merely in risking his 
life to save that of the worthless Clarence Pickles, but in leaving that 
gentleman’s account of the affair uncontradicted. Indeed, this con- 
temptuous magnanimity of silence struck Mabel as more noble than the 
rescue itself, which it was a mere matter of course that her hero should 
attempt. 

“ Bayard!” she said jestingly, but showing her earnest admiration 
through her shining eyes. 

“ Vice Barney dismissed,” laughed George. “ But shall we accept it, 
dearest ?” asking the question for the opportunity it gave of this delightful 
identification of their interests. It also gave him an opening to speak of 
their marriage as contingent on his induction into the living ; but Mabel 
put this startling subject aside to speak on another that was uppermost 
in her mind. ‘To her secrecy seemed deceit, and she could not fecl happy 
in her engagement until her father knew and approved of it. And yet 
she had a miserable misgiving that her father would disapprove of it, 
and that it would be another of the broken toys of her life to be hidden 
away. George, when she expressed her scruples to him, fell in at once 
with her wish, as he himself, from a feeling he would not face, was eager 
to rivet irrevocably their engagement, 
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Accordingly it was arranged that he should have the fateful inter- 
view with Colonel Masters that evening, if possible. Then the pair 
relapsed, after this lucid interval, into delirium, from which they were 
roused by Miss Masters calling for Mabel. 

“There! Tea is ready!” cried Mabel, in dismay; “ and you haven't 
written your note, and I haven’t taken my things off. What will Aunt 
think ¢” 

“She'll think the tea cold”—which was precisely what she did 
think. She was simply disgusted at being kept waiting. Even when 
all went well with her, and she was in the best temper possible, she 
hadn’t much thought to spare to any one else ; but upon the least discom- 
fort she shrank into her shell altogether. 

“* What a time you've taken to get ready, Mabel,” she said peevishly. 
“ And Mr. Kneeshaw hasn’t written his note yet, I suppose. I’m sure 
he’d not wish us to wait tea for him. Shall I send him a cup into the 
nursery ?” 

This happy thought was welcomed by Mabel, who did not care to 
take her aunt into confidence as to the reason or result of George’s in- 
terview with her father. George could go to him direct from the nursery, 
where she would await his return and report. 

“ Jane could take it in to him,” urged Miss Masters. 

“JT think [ shall take it myself,” said Mabel, looking as unconscious 
as she could, with such little success that even a man would have taken 
in the situation at a glance. Miss Masters’ only thought, however, was 
that it was undignified in Mabel to attend upon Mr. Kneeshaw. 

“ My dear, I think it would look better if Jane took it in.” 

But Mabel, without arguing the point, proceeded to prepare a tray, 
and as the matter was of slight importance to Miss Masters compared 
with her having her own tea at once and in comfort, Mabel was allowed 
to take it to George without further remonstrance. 

“T was just coming,” said George. 

“T thought it better you should go from here to see my father,” said 
Mabel, with a tremor in her voice. She felt that the happiness of her 
life would be decided in a few minutes. 

“He'll give his consent, dearest,” said George, speaking assuredly, 
but looking up interrogatively into her wistful eyes. 

“T don’t know,” she answered tremulously, 

“ But if not?” he asked, clasping both her hands in his, and appeal- 
ing to her as for life. 

“If not,” she faltered, with a childlike expression of piteous help- 
lessness in her face—“If not, you must help me to do my duty, 
George.” 

“ My darling, I can’t give you up,” he cried, rising and straining her 
to his breast. 

She lay passive in his arms a moment, thinking it might be a 
farewell embrace ; and then, disengaging herself with a smile that shone 
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through tears, said, “It mayn’t be good-bye after all, you know;” and 
then, after a pause, “I shall ask him to see you now,” she said, and was 
gone. 

“Father, Mr. Kneeshaw wishes to see you.” Colonel Masters was 
sitting solitary over his wine. 

“Mr. Kneeshaw? Who's he?” 

“ One of the curates of the parish church.” 

“ What does he want? At this hour, too.” 

“ Shall I ask him to call to-morrow morning ?” 

“ What does he want?” he asked again petulantly; and then, after 
a pause, which Mabel didn’t fill, “ No; I’d better get it done with at 
once, whatever it is. Tell Jane to show him in.” 

“ Here, Father ? ” 

“ Yes, here. It’s a subscription, I suppose.” 

This was not encouraging. Mabel returned to George pale and 
dejected, but trying to look cheerful. ‘ Come,” she said, with rather a 
wan smile. “ You'll be patient and forbearing,” she turned to say en- 
treatingly, before they entered the dining-room together. George nodded 
with a smile, though his heart rather failed him. This lion that guarded 
his Una must be rather a savage beast. Yet Mabel’s warning was un- 
called for. Colonel Masters was brutal only at home, but exquisitely polite 
to strangers. He prided himself on being a gentleman, and he knew that 
gentlemanliness obliged him to be courteous to every one but those of his 
own household, and to be specially gentle with women, children, and 
clergymen. No doubt he lost his self-coramand when he lost his temper, 
but under ordinary circumstances he was punctiliously and even painfully 
polite. 

“Mr. Kneeshaw, Father.” 

How do you do, Mr. Kneeshaw? Pray take a seat. Mabel, tell 
Jane to bring another glass.” Colonel Masters was favourably impressed 
with George’s appearance. In the first place, he didn’t look a clergy- 
man, for, like his friend Lawley, he was ritualistic enough to express 
his disbelief in sacerdotalism through his dress, which was little dis- 
tinguishable from that of a layman; and, in the second place, he was a 
perfect gentleman in appearance and bearing. 

After a glass had been brought for George, and nervously filled and 
sipped, and after a few common-place remarks on common-place matters, 
there fell an awkward silence, which grew more difficult to break the 
longer it lasted. ‘‘ Colonel Masters,” George at last blurted out, “ you 
will be surprised at my calling upon you, at such an hour, but the fact 
is I—I—proposed to-day to Miss Masters, and she has accepted me, sub- 
ject to your approval.” George had arranged and repeated aloud to 
himself in the nursery a gradual and most diplomatic approach to this 
delicate subject, and this headlong plunge was the result! Colonel 
Masters set down untasted the glass he had half raised to his lips. 
“ With Miss Masters !” he exclaimed. He had fora moment an idea that 
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George meant his sister. But, no; this was not possible. He must 
mean Mabel. 

“ Mr. Kneeshaw, do you know her age?” 

It was now George’s turn to think the aunt was in question. He 
could not help being more amused than enraged at this revolting misun- 
derstanding, and exclaimed in turn, with an irresistible smile, “ Her 
age! Your daughter's age?” 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel, to George’s amazement, not disconcerted 
in the least; “my daughter’s age. You must have known, Mr. Knee- 
shaw, that she was little more than a child; yet you put this thing into 
her head !” 

Was it possible, thought the bewildered George, that Mabel, with a 
mind and body so superbly developed, was only fourteen or fifteen years 
of age? He had heard of the precocious mental and bodily develop- 
ment of Indian-born children ; could Mabel be a singular instance of 
this singular precocity ? 

“*T hope you'll excuse the question, Colonel Masters ; but how old is 
your daughter ?” 

Colonel Masters was puzzled in his turn. How old was Mabel? 
By an intricate calculation, made upon a comparison of the dates of his 
going to India, of his first furlough, etc., he found, to his utter amaze- 
ment, that Mabel must be nineteen, and might be twenty-one. Upon 
this confounding discovery, his first thought was, as usual, of himself, and 
of what to him was the sorest of subjects—/is age, which seemed to 
hurry on by a kind of geometric progression—each year so much shorter 
than the last—crescit ewndo. His next thought was how to extricate 
himself from the rather absurd position he had taken up without com- 
promising his dignity. 

“You must allow us elders to have different ideas from yours of 
youth, Mr. Kneeshaw,” he said, evading, of course, a direct answer to 
George’s question. ‘I daresay we are behind the age, but we think our 
daughters should not marry earlier than their mothers before them.” 
(Mabel’s poor mother, by the way, had been married at eighteen.) “ But, 
even putting that point aside, Mr. Kneeshaw,” continued Colonel 
Masters, with an air of much magnanimity, “you are yourself very 
young—only just entered the Church, I should say,” looking interroga- 
tively at George, who nodded acquiescence. ‘ Now the Church is a very 
honourable profession—a most honourable profession—but a very preca- 
rious profession. Promotion in the Church, I need not tell you, always 
depends on some one beside a man’s self, and on something beside his 
merits. Indeed, it seems to me that in the Church the best men are always 
the last promoted, and the silliest, like froth, get to the top at once. Not 
a promising look-out for you, Mr. Kneeshaw,” with a complimentary bow. 

“T have strong confirmation of your view of Church preferment in 
my pocket,” laughed George, with new hope; “it’s a letter from Mr. 
Pickles, offering me the living of St. George’s.” 
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“Indeed! <A good living, Mr. Kneeshaw ?” 

“ He says it will probably be seven hundred pounds a year.” 

Colonel Masters would have given way at once if he hadn’t made 
such a foolish fuss about Mabel’s youth. He knew as little of his 
daughter’s character as he knew of her age, and he had no doubt at all 
that she would marry Mr. Kneeshaw, whether he gave his consent or 
not. Besides, she was as likely as not to fancy some parson or other, 
and Mr. Kneeshaw was much above the average parson of Colonel 
Masters’ acquaintance in bearing, appearance, and prospects. He didn’t 
seem like a man either who would dun him for money if he needed it, 
while he was unlikely to need it with a good living to start with. This 
was a great point with the Colonel. But, on the other hand, who was 
to read for him? That was the main thing to be thought of, after all. 
He had got used to Mabel, and was not likely to find one who would 
suit him so well. Besides, he would have now to pay for such help. It 
was disgusting how selfish people were. After all the expense and 
trouble he had been at to bring this girl up, just when she was beginning 
to be of some little use to him, she was ready to leave him for the first man 
that asks her. Still, as she was sure to leave him some time for some 
one, it was as well she didn’t fall into the hands of an adventurer, who 
would have been always trying to extort money from him. On these 
grounds the Colonel would have given his ungracious approval of their 
engagement, if he had not committed himself against it on the absurd 
plea of Mabel’s extreme youth. At this point of his meditations, which 
passed in a moment through his brain, a way out of the difliculty sug- 
gested itself, by which he would be rid at once, and once for all, of 
the business. 

“T think this is rather a woman’s matter, Mr. Kneeshaw,” he said, 
in a tone of some contempt. “ My sister will be fitter to deal with it 
than I. If you will permit me, I shall refer you to her.” 

“Tf Ican get her approval, I may hope for yours?” asked George, 
relieved, and indeed overjoyed, but contemptuous of Colonel Masters’ 
contempt. 

“ Certainly,” said the Colonel, decisively, dismissing the subject as 
having not much in it to begin with, and being now thoroughly threshed 
out. He passed at once to topics of some importance, in which, how- 
ever, George showed but a languid interest. He rose, as soon as he 
could, without ungraciousness, and, making an apology for intruding at 
such an unseasonable hour, hurried away to report to Mabel. 

Meantime Mabel, after going through the form of taking tea with 
her aunt, had returned to the nursery, where she paced up and down in 
a suspense that would have shocked Miss Roxby. Indeed, that correct 
person would have disapproved of the facility, not less than of the 
intensity, of Mabel’s affections, and in this, perhaps, some of our readers 
may agree with her. We must again remind them that Mabel, since 
her mother’s death, had been famishing for love, as her father simply 
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tolerated her, and Miss Murdoch was as stern as steel. It was their 
indifference which made George’s conquest of her seemingly so easy. 
When he, seeming “ scarce other than her own ideal knight,” fell down 
and worshipped her, the gratitude she felt at first slipped easily and 
soon into a warmer feeling. And this feeling had lain so long fallow 
that it yielded now all the richer harvest. Thus George got more than 
the reversion, which was the most the Duke looked for from Olivia :— 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a father, 

How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 

Hath killed the flock of all affections else 

That live in her! 

The affection which had been chilled by her father and aunt now 
broke into blossom all the more luxuriant from the long winter that 
had kept it back. Her heart was like a tree that struggles up in the 
gloom of a dense forest, which cannot put forth a single shoot till it gains 
the sun at last ; but then its whole pent-up life bursts out together, and 
it is crowned like a palm, all its glory at the top. 

“ Well ?” she asked, as she met George at the nursery door. George 
at first reassured her only by his look, for he was eager to set at rest 
an anxiety of his own. Putting his hand under her chin and lifting up 
her face towards him, as if she were a child, he asked in turn, “ How old 
are you?” 

“How old? Oh, I’m ever so old. I shall be twenty in October,” 
she said, with the regretful air of a septuagenarian. 

“Twenty! Thank God?” said George, affecting to laugh off as : 
joke a relief that was real. “I thought you were an infant phenome- 
non. Your father seems to think you about twelve.’ 

“ He said I was too young ?” 

“He said you were little more than a child; but in the end he 
referred me to your aunt.” 

Mabel knew her father’s utter contempt for her aunt, to whom he 
would certainly not refer anything he thought of the least importance, 
and she was provoked into saying, with a bitterness unusual in her, 
“ He refers all little housekeeping matters to aunt.” 

George hastened to heal the hurt. 

“T’m not sure that he didn’t think it was your aunt’s hand I was 
asking for. He seemed rather hazy about it, and thought it safest to 
refer me to her,” he said, laughing. 

This irresistible joke cleared the cloud off Mabel’s face. 

“ Aunt will make the same mistake, if you don’t mind. I don’t 
think I shall trust you in a ¢éte-d-téte with her.” 

“ Let us go together, then, and ask her blessing on our knees. Is she 
still in the drawing-room ?” 

“Yes ; she expects you there when you have finished your letter. I 
meedn’t announce you this time.” 
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“ You'll not come?” 

“Come? No. I should bede trop. Besides, I have heard your proposal 
speech already at the rehearsal this afternoon.” George’s answer was 
not in words, and Miss Masters had to wait some time longer in the 
drawing-room before he appeared. 

“Tt must have been a foreign letter, Mr. Kneeshaw. When my 
brother was in India it took me hours to send him all the news.” 

‘“No, indeed, Miss Masters, it was a letter to Wefton—to Mr. 
Pickles, accepting a living he was good enough to offer me.” George was 
determined to begin at the right end this time. 

“T hope it’s a good living, Mr. Kneeshaw.” 

“Tt will be about seven hundred pounds a year and a house. It is 
the new church of St. George’s. 

Miss Masters’ opinion of George went up ata bound. “I’m sure i 
congratulate you heartily, Mr. Kneeshaw. It’s very quick promotion.” 

“And yet I’m not satisfied, Miss Masters. I came to ask you for 
something more.” 

“Me!” If George had given the old lady time to get her thoughts 
together, she would certainly have made the mistake Mabel predicted. 

“Yes,” he hurried on to say ; “ I came to ask you for the hand of your 
niece.” 

“Mabel! Why I thought—but you’d better see her father.” 

“JT have seen him, Miss Masters, and he referred me for an answer 
to you.” 

Miss Masters was very much flattered by this proof of her brother's 
confidence, and pleased at the consequence it gave her; but her first 
thought, like her brother’s, was, of course, of her own convenience and 
comfort. If Mabel married, her chaperon’s occupation would be gone. 

“You are both very young,” she said, in the hope of at least post- 
poning the wedding. This was too bad. She also, like her brother, 
seemed to expect that George’s 

Vegetable love should grow 

Faster than empires, and more slow; 
While she should, if she please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 


“Mabel is twenty, and I twenty-five. Besides,” George adroitly 
added, “she would always have you to advise her, Miss Masters.” 

Miss Masters, thinking with her brother that the marriage would 
come off with or without her consent, decided that it would be wisest to 
make to herself new friends and a new home. But she must first make 
the most of her new importance. 

“You've taken me so much by surprise, Mr. Kneeshaw, that I hardly 
know what to say. You must give me a little time to think the matter 
over, and talk it over with my brother, before I can give you an answer. 
A woman’s happiness is a very serious thing,” she added sententiously 
and solemnly, as if matrimony and misery went together invariably. 
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* You don’t think I shall make her happy?” asked George, rather 
taken aback by this dismal way of looking at the thing. 

‘“‘T think she will be as happy with you as with any one, Mr. Knee- 
shaw—quite ; but a woman is much happier unmarried,” nodding very 
decidedly. 

“ But you should consider our sex,” urged George, much relieved ; 
“a man isso much happier married. Isn’t ita little selfish of you to look 
only at your own side of the question ?” 

“Perhaps I was a little selfish,” confessed Miss Masters musingly, 
as if recalling all the hearts she had broken, 

“You've done mischief enough already, Miss Masters, You owe our 
sex some reparation. Make it to me by giving me Mabel.” It was an 
audacious venture, but perfectly successful. 

“Well, we shall see,” she said, with a smile that made George happy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Mr. Rogert Sacar. 


Maset felt very nervous as she entered her father’s study next morning 
to read for him, and was not put more at her ease by his paying her the 
unusual attention of looking at her when she greeted him. Probably the 
last time he had looked at her with the least attention was when in her 
childhood he wished to verify in her weeping face the expressions of suf- 
fering illustrated by photographs of crying babies in Darwin’s Lapres- 
sion of the Emotions in Man and Animals. Certainly she had grown 
since then, and grown into a truly lovely and graceful woman; but her 
father’s only thought as he looked at her was, “ How old I am getting!” 
Mabel was to him simply a figure on the dial of life which indicated how 
far the lengthening shadow had crept insensibly. He was quite angry 
with her for indicating it so unmistakably, and showed his ill-humour 
so sharply that Mabel was wretched all through the reading. She of 
course interpreted his ill-temper to mean disapproval of her engagement. 
Would he take the matter back into his own hands and break it off? 
Her suspense during that hour and a half was terrible and intolerable ; 
and when upon her rising to withdraw at its close her father arrested 
her retreat with a sharp “ Don’t go yet,” she was glad to sit down again, 
as her heart seemed suddenly to stop for a moment. 

“T shall be glad if you will give me an additional hour in the day 
while you are here,” he growled, speaking as if she was on a short visit. 

“Yes, Father,” was all she trusted herself to say. 

“Two hours at each sitting, if it’s not too much to ask you.” 

“‘T wish I could be of more use to you, Father. If you will also let 
me come for another hour in the evening to write for you, I could —” 

“ You left off, I think, at the ‘hypothetical imperative.’” 
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Mabel, thus ungraciously cut short, resumed her reading. “‘ Ac- 
cordingly the hypothetical imperative only says that the action is good 
for some purpose possible or actual. In the first case it is a Problemati- 
cal, in the second an Assertorial, practical principle. The categorical 
imperative, which declares an action to be objectively necessary in itself, 
without reference to any purpose, ¢.¢., without any other end, is valid as 
an Apodictive principle,’” etc., etc. 

At the close of another half-hour Mabel escaped with a fluttering 
heart, expecting at each step towards the door to be recalled for sentence. 
Her father, however, made no further allusion to her engagement. He 
resented it bitterly, and would gladly have broken it off if his veto 
would have done it; but he knew so little of his daughter as to imagine 
that his interference would only precipitate the match. Mabel, on the 
other hand, knew her father so little as to imagine that consideration for 
her had something to do with his standing neutral in a matter of which 
he evidently disapproved. His evident disapproval, however, was a deep 
trouble to her, and served the proverbial purpose of alloying her other- 


9”) 


wise perfect happiness. 
“ Nulla est sincera voluptas 


As for her aunt’s most mournful condolences, which Mabel had next to 
encounter, they failed of their effect, as their subject was clergymen and 
matrimony in general, and not the special man and match on which 
Mabel’s heart was set. The old lady always took her breakfast in bed. 
Only Mabel was allowed to take it to her, and not even Mabel was per- 
mitted to see her in dishabille. The breakfast was set out on a little 
table outside the bed-curtains, which were kept close drawn while Mabel 
was in the room. She persuaded not merely Mabel, but herself, that it 
was extreme modesty, not vanity, that would allow no eye to see her 
till she had given over an hour to her toilet. When Mabel had answered 
her aunt’s breakfast bell this morning, and had entered bearing the 
tray, Miss Masters greeted her in a mumbling, mufiled, and lamentable 
voice from within the veil. “Is that you, dear? How are you this 
morning ¢” 

“ Much better, thank you,” answered Mabel, laughing. “I hope you 
had a good night, Aunt ?” 

“That wasn’t to be expected, child. I had a very poor night.” 

This meant with Miss Masters a parenthesis of half an hour’s wake- 
fulness interrupting an otherwise sound sleep of nine hours. 

“ A very poor night. I was thinking of my old schoolfellow, Mary 
McAlister. She, too, married a clergyman. He was a widower with 
seven children. They used to sit in the gallery, and stick pins in the 
servant, I remember, and he would shake his head at them from the 
reading-desk. For he was only a curate, you know, and Mary would 
marry him. And then she was always writing letters to get them into 
one school or another, I had to give up answering them at last, poor 
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thing ; and it’s only the other day I saw his death in the paper—‘ George 
Kilmore, aged 76, for 23 years vicar of Long Langstaffe.’ She will be a 
clergyman’s widow now. I have always remarked,” she continued with 
increased dolefulness, “that clergymen have more widows than other 
professions. Wherever I go I am asked to support a society for the 
relief of the widows of the clergy of that diocese. I don’t know how it 
is, I’m sure.” 

“ Perhaps it’s because they have more wives, Aunt. You know Mr. 
Kilmore was married twice.” 

“Perhaps so, dear,” said her aunt placidly, completely taken in by 
this confusion of the Mormon with the Whistonian heresy. ‘“ But there 
she is, poor thing, a clergyman’s widow, now !” 

“ But she may have died first,” suggested Mabel hopefully. 

“ My dear, she was only five years older than me.” 

“Then she’s likely to marry again, Aunt, and may not be a clergy 
man’s widow after all.” 

“Tf they married again, child, how could there be so many of them?” 
asked her aunt triumphantly. “I’m sure I never take up a paper but I 
read, ‘The widow of a clergyman is willing to take in two or three chil- 
dren to be educated with her own,’ or, ‘ The widow of a clergyman would 
be deeply thankful for twelve postage stamps to get her orphan child into 
a Clergy Sons’ School.’ It’s but a poor prospect, Mabel, my dear, and 1 
must say I think you would have done better to have refused Mr. Knee- 
shaw.” 

“ He didn’t ask me to be his widow, Aunt.” 

“Well, my dear, young people always know best,” said the old lady, 
somewhat huffed. “TI only hope you'll not regret it. If Z had accepted 
the first person that asked me I might have been a clergyman’s widow 
myself to-day.” 

The gentleman here described by poetic licence as “ the first person 
that asked me” was not a clergyman, but an usher in a school, who 
hoped one day to be ordained, and had not proposed for Miss Masters, 
but had shown her what ‘she considered marked attentions, which she 
thought must have culminated in a proposal if she had not erred on the 
side of coyness. 

“ Did you love him, Aunt?” asked Mabel, now serious and interested. 

“T never permitted myself to love any man. I had too much self- 
respect,” replied the old lady with much dignity. “TI can truly say that 
J have never given any man the slightest encouragement, and I never 
shall—never.” 

In the ardour of her heroic resolution, Miss Masters, forgetting that 
her hair, teeth, and complexion were on the toilet table, pushed the 
curtain aside, and presented to Mabel “a sight to dream of, not to tell.” 
Mabel, notwithstanding her keen sense of the ridiculous, felt only shocked 
and sad at the pitiable spectacle, and turned hastily away to busy herself 
with the breakfast things. The sight, indeed, had the unexpected effect 
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of making her regret her flippant answers, and resolve to be more gentile 
and considerate with her aunt in the future. 

“Here I am chattering away and your breakfast getting cold,” she 
said, with her back turned to her aunt, who, being extremely short- 
sighted, flattered herself, as she shot back under shelter, that Mabel had 
not seen her. 

“ Bring the table a little nearer, my dear. Thank you, that will do, 
It’s [ that have been chattering ; but it’s all for your good, child.” 

Mabel, on leaving her aunt’s room, went straight to her own—and 
to her glass, for he would be here in forty minutes more. Was love 
making her vain? She looked long in the glass with an expression that 
was at first pleased, then critical, then dissatisfied. She was not half as 
pretty as she longed to be, as she ought to have been for him. She 
smoothed her hair, tried one ribbon after another, till at last, in an out- 
burst of disgust with herself and her silliness, she bundled them one and 
all away, shut the drawer, and ran down to the drawing-room. Here 
she walked restlessly about the room, sat down and read a few lines, got 
up, opened the piano, played a few bars, then turned round upon the 
piano-stool to look again at the timepiece on the mantelshelf and to 
compare it with her watch. He would be here in twenty minutes now. 
He is here! for a loud ring of the bell brought the colour in a flood to 
her face. In another minute the demure Jane ertered bearing a card. 
Mabel looked at the card, and for a moment her disappointment so filled 
her mind that the name thereon was unrecognised. Next moment it 
brought with it a rush of sad and sweet associations. It was her mother’s 
dear old friend who used to write to her from India month after month 
long letters about her husband (who never wrote himself) and other 
Indian interests; who came to see them long ago when they were at 
Scarborough, and brought sumptuous presents, and made the week he 
stayed the happiest in all Mabel’s remembrance. It was, indeed, no 
other than our chivalrous and facetious old friend, Bob Sagar, to whose 
considerate intervention Mabel owed her being sent home in her infancy 
with her mother to be brought up in England. He was himself now 
home for good, and had not been many months in England before he 
bethought him to look up the daughter of his old friend. He had reached 
Wefton the night before, had stayed at the “ Queen’s,” and had come on to 
call next morning at this Indian and unearthly hour. And now, follow- 
ing close upon his card, he filled the doorway, “a good portly man, i’ faith, 
and a corpulent, of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and most noble car- 
riage.” He was advancing into the room with his usual free foot, when 
the sight of Mabel coming to meet him stopped him dead short. 

“ It’s—it’s not Miss Masters?” 

“No, it’s Mabel,” said that young lady, blushing and laughing at 
the expression of amazed admiration in Mr. Sagar’s face. ‘ Have you 
forgotten Queen Mab?” (the name he christened her in those old Scar- 
borough days, when she exercised a sweet and absolute tyranny over 


him). 
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Mr. Sagar took the little hand offered him, held it in his hesita- 
tingly for a moment, and then bent and kissed it with a real homage, 
which he laughed off as a burlesque tribute to Her Majesty. 

“The queen has become an empress,” he said, expressing in looks the 
surprise at her developed beauty, which his words only suggested, “and 
as an old Indian I’ve come to court to kiss hands.” 

This speech was most creditable to his presence of mind, in which, to 
do him justice, Mr. Sagar was seldom deficient, as he was not in the least 
prepared for such a development. It seemed but yesterday that this 
lovely and stately girl had sat on his knee with her head pressed against 
his shoulder, and both arms clasped about his neck, while he told her 
terrible stories (not strictly true) of his adventures with tigers and 
Thugs. 

“JT am so glad to see you,” said Mabel simply, too much moved and 
pleased to keep up this badinage. “I thought I should never see you 
again.” 

Mr. Sagar, who looked little like a saint, was nevertheless canonised 
in Mabel’s mind as her dead mother’s ideal of goodness and kindness. 
Long before Mabel had seen him she had heard so much of him as to 
have formed an extraordinary, and even extravagant, childish idea of his 
goodness ; and he still remembered the look of awe with which the little 
girl regarded him at their first interview. He soon, indeed, squandered 
this reverence by showing himself, in their games, much more of a child 
than his old-fashioned playmate ; but he won, in its stead, an enduring 
affection. He had, however, so little idea of the impression he had made 
upon the solitary child that he doubted her having the slightest recol- 
lection of him, and was touched and surprised by the warmth of his 
welcome. 

“T never thought you would have cared to see me again. I began 
letters to you three or four times, but always tore them up, thinking 
you had forgotten me.” 

“T think I know your letters by heart, Mr. Sagar.” 

“ My letters 1” 

“‘ Mother, when she was dying, gave them to me with two or three 
other things she thought much of. She said I might like to read them 
when I grew older.” Here Mabel stopped, as her voice was growing 
unsteady ; but Mr. Sagar did not speak. He was looking away from 
Mabel, out through the window, with a far-off expression in his dimmed 
grey eyes. “There was a half-finished letter to you, dated the day 
before,” Mabel continued, after a pause ; “ but—but—it was all about 
me, and I didn’t like to part with it. I’m sure you'll forgive me, Mr. 
Sagar.” 

Mr. Sagar was still silent, resolutely mastering an emotion of which 
he need not have been ashamed. At last he said rather huskily, turning 
to Mabel, “She bequeathed you to me in it?” 

“ She asked you to be to me what you were to her. I have the letter 
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here,” she said, taking out a morocco case, in which she carried always 
about with her this last letter and two or three other relics of her 
mother. “It’s yours, Mr. Sagar; but I hope you will let me keep it.” 

He didn’t answer at once, but took, with a hand that trembled a 
little, the folded sheet of foreign paper, opened it reverently, and read 
the faded, blotted, tremulous, and uncertain writing :— 


“Dear Frrexp,—When I wrote last I was in great trouble. My 
little Mabel was very ill in scarlatina; but it has pleased God to give 
her back to my prayers. Still I have only sad news. I am very ill 
myself—I think, dying; indeed, the doctor just now almost said as 
much. What shall I do? What is to become of my little girl? I 
ought to thank you with my last breath for all you have been to me; 
but I cannot think of anything but my child. [ cannot thihk of God as 
I ought. Oh, it is cruel! I don’t know what I say! Dear, true friend, 
you will be to her what you have been to me—what you have been to 
me. She is not like other children ; she will die without love. You 
will let her love you. You will write to her every month, and come to 
see her when you are in England. She loves you next to me in the 
world. She has no one else to love, and oh, she will die without some 
one to love! Her father is so taken up My darling, you mustn’t 
cry, and you must be very still and patient. Your father will come to 
love you in time, and there is always God, always God” 








Here the letter broke off, the writer, wandering through weakness, 
addressing her child in the last sentence. The nurse put away the half- 
finished letter into the desk, and here Mabel found it a month after her 
mother was buried. It was holy to her as her mother’s last words ; for, 
though she lived over another day, she never recovered consciousness. 
Mabel, child as she was, felt that she ought to have forwarded the letter 
to Mr. Sagar ; and, indeed, did enclose it in a note to him, but took it 
out again at the last moment, and re-wrote her note, saying in it that her 
mother had left a half-finished letter to him, of which she enclosed a 
copy. 

Mr. Sagar had turned away to the window, with his back to Mabel, 
to read the letter, and still stood turned away from her for a minute after 
he had read it, and even when he at last broke silence. 

“Tt was my letter,” he said, in a voice that shook a little. ‘You 
should have sent it tome. I should have let you had it back.” 

“T wrote to tell you about it, enclosing a copy of it; but father threw 
the letter in the fire. He said you had forgotten my existence.” 

Mr. Sagar, listening still to the dead voice, hardly seemed to hear 
Mabel’s apology. He slowly re-read the letter, blurred now with the 
tears of a third sorrow ; then folded it reverently, as a man covers with 
the facecloth the features of his dead, and handed it back to Mabel. 

“She did leave you to me, Mabel, and you robbed me of the legacy,” 
he said with a sad smile. “It might have been so different. I should 
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have had some one to care for, and to care for me, perhaps, all these 
years, You can do without me now.” 

“T have never done without you, Mr. Sagar. Next to my mother 
you have been most in my mind. J remember distinctly every day of 
that week in Scarborough, and every game we played, and every story 
you told; and I think I could say by heart all your letters to my 
mother.” 

Mr. Sagar could not help thinking how lonely and like his own must 
have been the life of which these thin shadows were the dearest com- 
panions. “It might have been so different,” he said again, answering 
rather his thoughts than her words. ‘ But it’s too late now. Somebody 
will come soon who will be everything to you-—- Come already,” he 
muttered, as the door opened and George entered, and Mabel, all blushes 
and brightness, advanced to meet him. There could be no mistake about 
it; and Mr. Sagar felt unreasonably bitter when he rose to go within a 
decent interval after his introduction to Mr. Kneeshaw. 

“ Are you going, Mr. Sagar?” 

“Yes; I have to catch the 11.30 for town.” 

“ Not away altogether?” exclaimed Mabel in a tone of unmistakable 
distress, 

“T only came to satisfy myself that you were well and happy, and I 
am quite satisfied.” 

“T shall not be happy if- But you are not really going?” with 
such a pained expression in her voice, and in her face, as Mr. Sagar was 
the last man in the world to withstand. 





“Of course I shall stay if your majesty commands me,” he said, 
smiling and bowing, thoroughly ashamed of his childish outburst of 
spleen. ‘TI have not forgotten my old allegiance.” 

“But you didn’t really mean to go?” persisted Mabel, naturally 
quite perplexed by the seeming sudden change in her old friend. 

“Oh, I should have come again after another ten years,” he replied, 
somewhat embarrassed for an answer. *‘Rip van Winkle, you know. 
It is a lonely réle, and just suits me.” 

The words were said in jest; but there was something in the tone 
that touched and troubled Mabel. “ It doesn’t suit your friends, though,” 
she said sadly ; “it is enough to have tried them so once.” 

“T don’t deserve to have any,” he said heartily and sincerely, more 
and more disgusted with himself. “I may come again to-morrow ?” 

“You must come again this evening, and see aunt and—and my 
father. I have so much still to say to you. No; I shall go down with 
you. Mr. Kneeshaw will excuse me for a moment.” 

As they went down the stairs together Mr. Sagar thought he might 
venture to ascertain the truth of the suspicion which made him so morose 
for the moment. “It was a levee, then, this morning, Queen Mab? He 
came to court, eh?” pointing upwards to the room in which they had 
left George. There was not only no possibility of mistaking, but no 
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possibility of pretending to mistake Mr. Sagar’s expressive pantomime 
and pun. Facetious flippancy was Mr. Sagar’s chief social fault and 
Sorte; but Mabel was little likely to resent it from him, even when 
applied to so sacred a subject. 

“We are engaged, Mr. Sagar,” blushing exceedingly. 

“Long?” 

“Since yesterday.” 

There was an awkward silence of a moment as they stood together 
at the bottom of the stairs, during which Mr. Sagar looked wistfully 
into Mabel’s scarlet face, while she was desperately intent upon smooth. 
ing with her foot a rebellious lock upon the mat. 

“ Well, God bless you, dear! I hope he deserves you,” he said at 
last, as he stooped, kissed her on the forehead, and departed. 

Mr. Sagar, as he walked away to his hotel, took himself severely to 
task for his senseless petulance. What would he have had? When he 
left the “ Queen’s ” in the morning he really did mean to return to town 
by the 11.30; for he thought Mabel would have wholly forgotten him. 
So far from forgetting him, she had made his mere memory a friend 
during all those long and lonely years in which he had completely 
neglected her. And now, when light had come into her life from 
another quarter, he was—jealous ! 

The word brought with it ideas and dreams at which Mr. Sagar, 
albeit not given to blushing, blushed. She was engaged only yesterday. 
Suppose he had come, as he was within an ace of coming, two months 
earlier : would he have had a chance? Pshaw! the loveliest girl he had 
ever seen throw herself away on a man twenty-two years her senior, who 
might be her father ! 

Mr. Sagar might well blush—a middle-aged bachelor smitten at first 
sight of a girl in her teens! But, apart from Mabel’s beauty, there is 
to be said in excuse, first, that Mr. Sagar grew to middle-age in India, 
where girls, if they do not marry immediately, do not improve in manner, 
mind, or person; and, secondly, that Mabel again and again recalled her 
mother to him, and her mother was his ideal of all that was most 
winning and worshipful in woman. 

“You will be to her what you have been to me,” he muttered, 
quoting from her last letter. ‘Always the ‘ Peri at the gate.’ It’s 
but a poor part; and poorly I’ve played it, too,” with a sudden relapse 
into remorse. As he walked up the steps of the “Queen’s” he felt 
terribly “ out of it all,” and realised ruefully the truth of the hackneyed 
comparison of the world to an inn :— 

The world’s an inn, and there, unknown, 
I solitary sit me down ; 

Many I hear, and some I see— 

I, nought to them; they, nought to me. 





















